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FOREWORD 


‘I am suRPRISED AT THE hon Member's attitude to 
pamphlets Some of the greatest journalism has been done in 
the form of pamphlets Dean Swift’s best political writings 
were in pamphlet form, and the famous William Hickey 
wrote pamphlets about Warren Hastings It 1s surprising that 
a journalist of the hon Member’s profound Liberal principles 
should suddenly want pamphlets suppressed Ihe pamphlet 
is the poor mans method of stating his case in public The 
rich man s method of putting his case across to the public 1s 
either to own a large newspaper or if he hikes to spend a gre it 
deal of money on advertising his point of view Tam amazed 
that a journalist of the hon Members quality should now 
approach the pamphlet, which in my opimion 1s the most 
effectave form of propaganda if you can get anyone to read it, 
and ask for it to be shut down in favour of a great machine 
controlled perhaps by the party opposite or by some Press 
lord ”’ 


Mr Brendan BRACKFN 
in the House of Commons, August 5th, 1943 


PREFACE 


‘“SAnp Now FOR OUR cry,” said Mr Taper 

“It 1s not a Cabinet for a good cry,”’ said Mr Tadpole, 
“but then, oh the other hand, 1t 1s a Cabinet that will sow 
dissension in the opposite ranks, and prevent them having 
a good cry ”’ 

“Ancient institutions and modern improvements, I suppose, 
Mr Tadpole ”’ 

‘‘Ameliorations 1s the better word, amehorations Nobody 
knows exactly what it means ’ 


Conngsby, by Benjamin DisRAKLI 


NOTE 


Opsyection HAS BEEN TAKEN to certun books published 
In recent years on the yvrounds thit they have based 
charges against our political leaders on quot wuons from thet 
past speeches and writings Ihe quotitions hive been 
accurate, but this method of controversy his been con- 
sidered unfair In order to avoid this ulegition the Author 
of the present volume wishes to mike at clear that ull the 
quotations attributed to the various characters ure {ricated 
The two chief characters, Mr Tadpole and Mr I iper, are 
fictitious ea. * 


IJ 


CHAPTER |! 
RFNDF/7VOUS 


Mar Tappore ann MR J aprr had scarcely exchanged 
a civil word for about ten years, indeed, they had 
little in common apart from a certain garrulous charm 
and an identical belief that the interests of the nation, the 
Empire, the world and the more congenial sections of 
London society were inexorably connected with the main- 
tenance of the Conservative Party in office [his bond might 
have been thought sufficient to preserve a veneer of polite- 
ness between the two men, at Icist in public [here were 
plenty of known cads among the Conservatives, but an 
honourable conspiracy contrived by the gentlemen of the 
Party had kept the fact concealed from vulgar inquiry 
Throughout ten years of unchallenged rule, when it might 
be supposed a few risks could be taken with the public safety, 
scarcely one had been even threatencd with expulsion The 
weapon of ¢x-communication was ieserved for those who 
dared to defy the Party Whips, only when a man had per- 
formed this final act of mutiny, this sin against the Holy 
Ghost, did successful armament manufacturers from the 
Midlands shake their heads over his morals and even the 
most convivial inhabitants shun him in the Smoking Room 
If therefore Party interest could so endear the most un- 
welcome specimens to one another, a similar etiquette should 
surely have prevailed in maintaining the decencies between 
Mr Tadpole and Mr Taper But both were men of strong 
personal antipathies It was Widely known that Mr Tadpole 
did not like Mr Taper and that Mr Taper could not stand 
Mr Tadpole at any price 

The roots of this strange animosity were deeply buried in 
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the past As the ycars rolled by only the most acute sur- 
veyors of the political scene could recall the original grounds 
of the quarrel Perhaps the two men themselves had _for- 
,otten, but in their cases encrusted habit was more powerful 
thin the atmosphere of comradeship encouraged by the 
Party chiefs National emergency worked no wonders with 
them unknown to outside observers, it rather served to 
irritate the ancient cause of feud When landlords were lying 
down with labourers hke the hon with the lamb, when 
Mr Attlee was cheerfully allowed to proclaim that the 
property of the rich was actually to be laid at the disposal 
of the nation if by any chance the nation should want it, and 
when in confirmation of this revolutionary proposal poor 
children from the East Ind were admitted into the front 
porches of persons in the West End, no ray of charity entered 
the souls of Mr Tadpole and Mr Taper Each was pitiless, 
grudging, unconveruble in his estiamate of the other 

Mr Tadpole wrote for the newspapers, and his favourite 
form of composition wis the Open Letter In the past few 
years he had written in Open Letter to every crowned head 
in Europe, every senior Cabinet Minister, several Lord 
Mayors ind no less than threa cach to Hitler, Mussolini and 
the Mikado of Japan since his views on these personages had 
required serious modification with the passing of events 
Mr Taper was fearful lest his turn was coming, and it was 
freely prophesied by his friends that on the day when he 
opened his Datly Blank and read “Open Letter to the 
Minister of Culture and Fnhghtenment” (for such was his 
title) he would infalhbly break a blood vessel For Mr 
Tadpole’s part, nothing but his unwillingness to give what 
he regarded as enviable publicity to his adversary restrained 
him from undertaking the task Mr Tadpole was aware that, 
owing to his ofhce, Mr Taper had that easy access to the 
drawing-rooms of the Great which he himself coveted He 
knew Mr lapers habits He knew Mr Taper’s capacity 
for ready talk, how when coherence lapsed he would wield 
his huge irms hhke a partly domesticated orang-utang either 
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to impress a point on a member of the Defence Committee 
or bestow a clumsy caress on the shoulders of a Parhia- 
mentary Private Secretary The very thought of that spectacle 
turned Mr Tadpole green with envy Each time, therefore, 
when his resolution had seemed to filter, he laid down his 
pen again and determined that wherever clsee Mr Taper’s 
elevation might lead him, he would not be allowed to enter 
the select company formed by the recipients of his public 
correspondence 
The clue to the rivalry should now begin to .ppear 

Mr Tadpole had had the misfortune over a period of years 
to believe in the divine inspration of Mr Chimberlain, 
whereas Mr Taper had upheld with equal devotion the 
divine inspiration of Mr Churchill True with the passage 
of tame and without at all disowning his previous disciple- 
ship, Mr I idpole’s views had undergone some alteration 
He was ready under pressure to admit to iny who might 
wish to engage him in philosophical argument on the matter 
that the attribution of god like qualities to any political 
leader was an erior of judgment, while if they could be 
attributed decently to any statesman cist in this human 
mould, Mr Churchill rather than Mr Chamberlun was the 
more chgible candidate However, this deeper understanding 
of political theory did not alter facts 1s they existed, nor did 
it appear to pave the way for any reconciliation between 
himself and Mr Taper Mr _ ITadpole, martyred for Mr 
Chamberlain, was not to be so easily caught a second time 
Infallible as Mr Churchill might be in his conduct of 
military operations, his refusal to nition alise the mines and 
his diplomacy towards General Franco, Mr ladpole was 
not prepared to grant to him the same unqualified applause 
which he had given to Mr Chamberlain He had certain 
criticisms in respect of Mr Churchill’s appointment of 
Ministers, and at one time, had it not been for the advice 
of his friends and his own second thoughts, he would actually 
have published an “Open Letter to the Premier,” recom- 
mending a speedier promotion for Captain Harold Balfour, 
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Mr Hore-Belisha, Mr Alec Beechman and Mr _ Robert 
Bernays, all of whom, in Tadpole’s view, were being unfairly 
held down 1n the hierarchy of Government by the memory 
of their allegiance to the fallen Deity 

In short, Mr ITadpole was ‘out’, Mr Taper was “‘in’’, 
and Mr Tadpole was not inchned to attribute Mr Taper’s 
eminence solely to his high probity, his matchless sagacity 
and his glistening eloquence Mr Taper, on the other hand, 
was not inclined to attribute Mr Lladpole’s exclusion from 
office to his selfless idealism, his rebellious nature and an 
incorrigible adherence to principle he men had many 
mutual friends, but none could abate this ungenerous 
scepticism Despite all the catastrophic changes of the tumes 
and despite the imminence of a General Election in which 
both would fight under the same banner, the rivalry re- 
mained and each looked out for any little disservice they 
could do the other Mr [Tadpole continued to regard Mr 
Taper as a loud-mouthed, leather lunged, patronising ad- 
venturer, and Mr Taper contintied to regard Mr Tadpole 
as a pitiable creature a political nonentity Nothing, it 
seemed, could alter this intransigence on either side The 
rivalry wis, on a lower plane, as implacable as that between 
Pitt and Fox, between Gladstone ind Disraeli However, in 
the carly months of 1944, when the attention of the nation 
wis fixed on the battle in Normandy, in event occurred 
which passed unnoticed it the time, but which was destined 
to change the lives of Mr ‘Tadpole and Mr Taper and to 
change with them the whole face of English history 


Mr Tadpole had torn up one after another his series of 
proposed Open Letters to Mr Taper, but as he pottered 
round the House of Commons with nothing much to do, 
his mind plaved with the tdea of how he could inflict some 
damage on Mr [aper without giving him notoriety He had 
even considered the notion of direct attack, but quickly 
abandoned the project as altogether too crude, especially m 
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view of the tightening discipline within the Party He studied 
with some interest the method of-the Young Tories and 
spent a few hours in the library, where, much to his dis- 
comfiture, he was discovered by one of the Junior Whips 
fingering a copy of Comngsby He returned it wistfully to its 
shelf Something more subtle was needed Thus, after much 
thought, he hit upon his idea He framed a question for the 
Order Paper It was intended only to cause a certain inno- 
cent embarrassment for the Mumster of Culture and 
Fnlightenment Mr Tadpole could not know that in 
months to come it would make him the hero of his Party 

A day or two later he rose in his place to put the question 
Lhe knowledge of the vendetta between the two men added 
piquancy to the scene [he question read as follows 

‘To ask the Minister for Culture and Fnolghtenment if he 
is aware thit the country 1s now being flooded by the million 
with a series of vellow booklets purporting to show that 
the Conservative Party were responsible for the unprepired- 
ness of this nation at the outbreak of war, whether he 14 
aware that these booklets not only contain attacks on Mr 
Chamberlain, who 1s dead and cannot answer back, but also 
on Mr Churchill, whose dealings with foreign Powers may 
be imperilled by these libels, whether in the case of Mr 
Chamberlain, he does not agree with the old principle 
de mortuts nil nist bonum, and whether in the case of Mr 
Ghurchilb he does not feel that some protection should be 
provided, and whether, finally, he 1s prepared in the interests 
of national security, to say nothing of the interests of culture 
and enlightenment, to issue an official booklet rebutting 
these charges and stating the truth about the record of the 
Conservative Party, an official booklet comparable to those 
published so successfully on behalf of the fighting services ”’ 

Mr Tadpole was well pleased with his question Its 
purpose requires little amplificauon The delicate reference 
to culture and enlightenment was calculated to provoke 
Mr Taper’s breezy temper, while the whole contained the 
suggestion that the Minister had been somewhat neglectful 
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of his duties, and that he could profitably take a tip or two 
from the superior wisdom of Mr Tadpole If Mr Taper 
gave way to his spleen, he could hardly fail to give offence 
to the bulk of the Party by appearing to condone these 
pernicious volumes If, on the other hand, he was compelled 
to admit the justice of the question, not merely would he 
have conceded a minor pirllamentary tnumph to Mr 
ladpole, but he would ilso have appeared to cast the 
Churchill cloak over the Chamberlain rcgime 

It would be uncharitable to assume that purely personal 
motives had persuaded Mr Iadpole that this was a com- 
mendable strategy Iver since the questions had appeared 
on the Order Piper, he had received plentiful evidence that 
he was speaking for others beside himself Captain Balfour s 
Pirhamentary Privite Secretary hid dropped him a note of 
encourigement, the Lord Chancellor had given him an 
unusunlly glowing smile in the lobbies, and the followers of 
Mr Ernest Brown hid taken the exceptional course of 
summoning a special mecting upstairs, where a resolution of 
unquthfied support for Mr ladpole had been proposed by 
Mr Beechman, seconded by Mr Henderson Stewart and 
cattied unanimously amid scenes of enthusiasm which the 
Laberal National Party had not known since their great days 
in 1931, when, on the persuasion of Mr Hore-Belisha, they 
had pledged unqualified support to Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr Baldwin After so mans Jean years of neglect, Mr 
Tadpole found the experience most exhilarating He began 
to feel the rod of empire slipping into his hands When the 
great hour came, therefore, to make his re-entry on to the 
stage of politics, he took pains to put on his best address, his 
sternest demeanour and his most persuasive voice 

Question ume in the House of Commons is no place for 
rhetoric, but the most churlish critic would not have denied 
that Mr ‘Ladpole performed his self-imposed duty with 
aplomb As he sat down, a respectable—nay, confident— 
Ministerial cheer, remimscent of the days when Mr 
Chamberlain was denouncing the opponents of the Non- 
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Intervention policy in Spain, was heard round the Chamber 
Mr Taper stood at the despatch box Mr Tadpole could 
feel his heart beating 

Ihe bulk of this narrative hitherto has been concerned 
with the vaulting ambitions the restless dreams, the politica! 
destiny of Mr Tadpole We do no more thin justice, we 
record the facts faithfully Ihe events which have followed 
have exercised so profound an effect on our political life 
that different observers have held differing views on the true 
division of the glory Let it be stated, then, once and for all, 
that in the beginning was the idea in the mind of Mr 
Tadpole Mr laper’s part was to prove upright, honour- 
able, indispensable But let there be no dispute Mr ‘Taper 
pliyed Horatio to Mr Tadpole s Hamlet 

Mr Taper had pondered the dilemmas which Mr Tadpole 
had set for him He saw them all, and he wis resolved not 
to fall into the trap By long Mimsterial experience he had 
schooled his temper, indeed, only the week before, in 
a debate on the work of his Ministry, he had been compelled 
to accept the platitudinous conclusions reached by none 
other than Mr Leshe Burgin Fveryone agreed that he had 
carnied the assignment off with an excellent grace At the 
end he had almost seemed to make the platitudes his own 
By these means he had built up a reputation for ebullient 
bonhome which often passed for wit and sometimes for 
wisdom The same tactics should work with Mr Tadpole, 
however much Mr Taper might wish to express his real 
feelings 

‘I am grateful to the honourable gentleman,” he began, 
‘for raising this matter I can assure all those whom it may 
concern that my Department has kept the subject of these 
publications under constant review and attention, despite the 
fact that they scarcely seem to fall within the province of 
culture or enlightenment (Laughter ) In view of the fact that 
the authors of these volumes seem to prefer to remain 
anonymous (Hear, hear), I have also made inquires I find 
that among those who have contributed to these diatribes 
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one has served a prison sentence (Cheers) and another has 
since become a Buchmanite (Loud laughter Sir Patrick 
Hinnon “And why not?) Penitence has not yet come to 
the others, although one has been exiled to the Burmese 
jungle and the other to Long Acre (Renewed laughter) I can 
assure the honourable gentleman, therefore, that this subject 
has not passed unnoticed by mv Department I hope that 
answers the first part of his question He also asks me my 
opinion of these publications I have no hesitation in reply- 
ing I regard them as a despicable and damnable attack on 
our parhamentary institutions (Loud and prolonged cheers ) 
I] certainly agree that these hibels should be nailed (Renewed 
cheers) But in answer to the honourable gentleman’s final 
question, I must add that I hardly feel the issue of such an 
official reply could be properly undertaken by my staff Our 
function 1s not political propaganda (Opposition cries 
Oh yeah!’) We have other mcthods of stating our views 
(Opposition cheers and Ministertal counter-cheers) I can only 
conclude therefore by advising the honourable gentleman 
that the question of a replv to these disgraceful, underhand 
attacks (Cheers) should be Ieft to the resources of private 
enterprise, of which, I am told, the honourable gentleman 
is. a fervent champion” (A voice Go to it, Tadpole ’’) 

Mr laper sat down amid considerable applause, Mr 
Padpole did not risk a supplementary He had a just feeling 
that his manoeuvre had failed in its chief purpose of em- 
barrassing Mr laper, and yet, mingled with his regret, was 
another unaccountable sensation He could not quite analvse 
wt The great hour had passed, and Mr Tadpole had not 
won his well-planned victory Yet, strangely, it was not 
a disconsolate Mr Tadpole who walked out into the Smoking 
Room after question time, nor was it the slap of con- 
gratulauons between the shoulder-blades from the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster which seemed to molhfy hus 
wounded hopes Mr Tadpole was mvstified 

He was still mystufied next morning when he picked up his 
Dasly Telegraph to read their comments on the previous day’s 
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proceedings ‘It would seem ”’ wrote the leader-wniter in an 
article headed ‘“‘An Il-informed Clamour,” ‘‘that a group of 
jaundiced and ill-advised critics have undertaken the self- 
imposed task of attributing all the admitted errors of British 
policy before the war to the machinations of the Conservative 
Party We may trust that the answer given in the House of 
Commons yesterday by the Minister of Culture and En- 
hghtenment to the pertinent questions of Mr: Tadpole wall 
finally dispose of these absurd insinuations in_ responsible 
quarters The Minister spoke with his customary good sense, 
and we should be hippy to let the matter rest in his sate 
and capable hands Unhappily the ill-informed clamour 
started by persons whose pituiotic purposes it 18 not easy to 
discern has now reached such proportions that it: bids fan 
to influence the prestage of Parhament atsclf It as our sober 
estimate, therefore, that the Manister may well have done 
less than yustice to the moderate and responsible suggestion 
put forward by Mr ladpole However that may be, the 
duty of Gonsery itives as clear) It would not accord with 
their traditions or their responsibilities to the nation to 
countenance a state of affairs where a small Labour camanila, 
whose intellects are as marrow as then intentions are obscure, 
wis allowed, putung it crudely, to get away with it’ Where, 
one may properly ask, would the nition have been in 1940 
without the Spitfire aeroplanes produced in previous years 
under Conservitive administration and direction? We can 
venture to state that these disgruntled Socialist publicists 
can no more deprive Conserv itive statesmen of the credit for 
the production of these machines than they can establish 
before the bar of public opinion their case for nationalisation 
as the panacea for all our alls Vheir new catch-phrases are 
no better than their old shibboleths Indeed, it 1s well known 
to those who have taken the trouble to study the facts that 
the Spitfire was the product of private enterprise, and that 
uf the heavy hand of bureaucracy at the top had had its way 
the nation would indeed, etc , etc ”’ 

Mr Tadpole read no more After a hasty glance down the 
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page to ensure that there was no further reference to his 
pertinent question, he threw the paper on the floor No 
doubt the Daily [elegraph w 1s doing its best But Mr Tadpole 
sometimes begin to wonder whether they did not do more 
harm than good That stuff about Spitfires, for instance! 
If this kind of retort was to be written at all it must have 
punch, it must have fire, it must be a crusade What the 
Conservative Party wanted wis a man, 1 man with red 
blood in his veins! 

Mr Tadpole was struck as af by lightning Ever since 
yesterday morning, those words, Go to it, Tadpole,” spoken 
as the Manister of Culture and I nlightenment resumed his 
scat, had drummed in his ears Ihe a challenge Now his 
doubts were resolved) Henceforth he wis a Man with 
a Mission, ind when Mr [Tadpole hid a mission he was 
prepiured to swallow tis pride He reached for his pen and 
some notepaper and began to write 

“My dear Taper he wrote But before continuing he 
inscribed in bold, underlined letters at the top the words 
“Private and Confidential 


CHARIFR WU 
COURISHIP 


“W, 11, TAPER, WHERF po y:ou think we. should 
start?” said Mr  ladpole with ingratiaung deference He 
had begun to discover that Mr Taper was not such a bad 
fellow after all There was every sign that the collaboration 
was going to work 

“My idea,” continued Mr Ladpole, “was that we should 
not yo too far back People won't take ft, you know It may 
be true that the whole business began in 1918, but we've 
got to walk a little delicately there After all, the Tories had 
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a majority in the House of Comrhons It was not we who 
voted against the Treaty of Versailles, and then there was 
all that trouble between Churchill and Russia I don’t think 
1t would do any good to start digging up all that stuff again 
now I confess thit economics is not my strong suit, but 
I thought we might kick off with the economic crisis of 1931 

That wis really the beginning of this stage of the pro- 
.cedings Bv the wav, I’ve thought of a fine title, ‘The ‘Tories 
Hit Back,’ by Lepidus What do you think?” 

‘Why Lepidus?” said Mr = laper somewhat gruffly He 
did not share the enthusiasm of Mr Tadpole His missionary 
spirit was not yct arouxd, and if he had not received a lette 
from the Conservative Central Office by the sime post as 
Mr Tadpoles proposal it was doubtful whether he would 
have been ready to undertake the project Tet’s forget 
about the utle for the moment,’ he went on “Im not quite 
sure how they do these joint compilations Why don’t you 
read what vouve written, and then II! tell you what I 
think ” : 

‘OR, here goes,” said Mr Tadpole “Of course there’d 
have to be some sort of introductory chapter first explaining 
the purpose of the whole book and why the Lories are not 
prepared to let their case go by default We can leave that 
for the moment This 1s Chapter One It’s called ‘How the 
lories Saved the Country from Financial Ruin’ We ought 
to get something briefer later on ‘Back from the Abyss,’ 
possibly "’ 

Mr Tadpole cleared his throat and began “The last 
occasion when the Labour Party had any control over the 
affairs of this country was in the long-forgotten year of 1931 
So fearful was that memory that a wise electorate has deter- 
mined ever since never again to entrust their destiny to the 
leaders of the Left ”’ 

“Except 1940,” interrupted Mr Taper rudely 

“Oh, yes, I’d forgotten Perhaps we’ll have to alter that,” 
said Mr Tadpole He was not disconcerted 

‘ The crisis of that vear 1s now no more than a distant and 
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painful recollection It 1s* might that we should remember 
For in that year the country had marched to the very edge 
of ruin We were only saved by the labours of a body of men 
who put nation before party They were justly called the 
Saviours of the Nation Political memories are short, but let 
us honour their names Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, 
Neville Chamberlain, Samuel Hoare, J H Thomas ” 

“Let's leave out the names,” said Mr laper 

“Maybe it would be better,” said Mr Tadpole 

“Let us recall the circumstances which that Cabinet had 
to face Sometimes economic questions are difficult to explain 
In essence, they aire all very sample Indeed, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has to face much the same problems as those 
which confront the housewife in her domestic affairs He has 
to make both ends meet It was that simple precept which 
had been forgotten by the Labour Government It was that 
simple precept which a Conserv ative Government restored 
How they did it 38 one of the epics of modern times You 
remember the story in) Datid Copperfeld ‘Annual income 
twenty pounds, annuil expenditure mineteen nineteen six, 
result happiness Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result musery 
That was the story of the 1931 crisis Of course there were 
many other factors in the situafion besides that of the un- 
balanced Budget But this was the crux It was because the 
Labour Government was unable or afrud to balance the 
Budget that they were expelled trom ofhce It was by the 
heroic measures which the National Government, led by the 
Conservatives, took to balance the Budget that the nation 
was saved from irretrievable disaster 

**This is no place to recapitulate the whole story of those 
tumes But we will give a few facts to fill in the picture already 
painted During the Labow: Governments period in office, 
unempleyment had been increasing and the trade of the 
country was dimmushing We will not allege that the whole 
of this distressing state of affairs was due to the mal- 
administration of the Labour Party Part of 1t no doubt was 
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due to international causes But Labour’s incapieity to 
balance its Budget meant that 1t wis unable to meet the 
tornado when 1t came There was a crash on the New York 
Stock Exchange Americans had withdriwn ther loans to 
Europe partly to engage in the orgy of speculation and 
partly to meet their losses when the crash came [his brought 
disaster to the banking systems of Austria and Germany It 
wis known that British financiers had been lending money 
lavishly to these FPuropean countries, and people who had 
invested their moncy in London wondered whether I ondon 
would stall be able to pay They begin to withdraw thear 
money, ind Britain, which wis then on the Gold Standard, 
had to pay outin gold currency to anyone who demanded 
it In these circumstances, it ictually became necessary 
for us to borrow from France and America in order to 
meet these enormous charges And naturally, of foreign 
bankers were going to lend to us or if the Bank of I ngland 
was going to lend to the British Government, at) became 
essential for the Brush Government to put its ‘house in 
order ’ 

“Instead of the house being in order, 1t was in a state of 
total disarray A Govcrnment Committee had reported that 
there wis hkely to be 1a deficit of 120 milhons True, the 
esumated deficit included provision for a sinking fund of 
£50 muhhon, which me ins to siy that that figure of £50 mulhon 
could be legitumately subtracted from the {120 millions But 
even so this left a gaping, glaring, unbalanced Budget to the 
tune of £70 millions, 1f you can amigine it Moreover, this 
was not all If the Budget wis in a parlous condition, our 
foreign investments were in a worse state still They had 
shown a drop of £38 mullions since 1929, which meant that 
the total left to us was no more than a nigyardly £3,700 
mullions If this state of affairs had been allowed to continue, 
if the Budget remained unbalanced and our forcign invest- 
ments went on declining, there was even a danger that we 
would be forced off the Gold Standard and that would mean, 
as Mr Ramsav MacDonald said, that we should not be able 
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to meet our obligations, that our credit would be gonc, and 
that we could not hold up our heads again 
“Such was the awful chasm into which the nation almost 
fell We do not recall these sobering facts merely in order to 
serve a partv point But if this great nation 1s to remain 
strong and happy and free in days to come, we cannot afford 
to neglect these harsh economic truths We cannot turn over 
the affairs of the nation into the hands of those who so bitterly 
neglect the precepts of Sound Finance You cannot ever 
again trust 1 Labour Government to balance your Budget 
You cannot ever again trust a I abour Government to sustain 
your foreign investments You cannot trust them to cut their 
coat to suit their cloth You cannot trust them i 
“Just a moment Just a moment, Iadpole,’’ said Mr Taper 
ingnily He hid been pacing up and down the room in a state 
of growing irritation He could stand it no longer ‘Do you 
mind * he sud with exaggerated politeness, ‘if I ask you 
i few questions?” 
Not at all) Fire ahead,’ said Mr Tadpole, who had no 
Inkling of the storm 
‘T suppose youre going to tell us next,” said Mr Taper, 
that vou cant trust a labour Government to keep us on 
the Gold Standard, are vou?’ 
I] wis just wondering about that,’ said Mr lI adpole 
Are you in favour of the Gold Standard?’ asked Mr 
laper 
I was, said Mr I[adpole 
‘Yes But you re not now, let me inform you,” said Mr 
laper without mercy ‘No one 1s, not even Winston Churchill, 
who put us there nor Montagu Norman, who told him to 
do it nor Stanley Baldwin, Simuel Hoare, Lord Simon, 
Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all the others who turned out the 
Labour Government in 19%4 1n order to keep us on 1t No 
one 5 in favour of 1t now, eacept a crew of New York bankers 
who ve got so much gold they don’t know what to do with it 
Have you ever heard of Bretton Woods?” 
*‘Not much,” said Mr Tadpole 
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‘Well, you'd better learn,” said Mr [Taper “‘Lspecrally 
as it will probably form part of your programme at the next 
election An agreement was made there which enables the 
Americans to use their gold and the British to alter their 
rite of exchange in much the same way they did in 1931, 
just after Ramsay MacDoniii had told us w would have 
to hang our heads in sham: 3st we did anything of the kind 
So let’s forget about Ramsay MicDonild and the Gold 
Standard ” 

Perhaps we can attack the people who put us on it, tf its 
all that bad, said Mr Ladpole brightly 

Who do vou mein? said Mr IT aper 

Well, Montagu “Norman, for one? sad Mi Tadpole 

“No We can’t do thit We ve just inide hima Poor of the 

Realm,’ said Mr Taper 

What about our foreig: investments, then? sad Mr 
J adpole cautiously 

We havent got ans left, said Mr Taper All £3,800 
millions of them, they've all gone, or alrmost ul of them and 
Wf you go round telling the tale that we were on the brink 
of disaster the edge of the precipwe ind what not in 1931 
gust because we happened to hive lost a miserly £ 38 milhons 
of them in two years, you Il be had up for spreading alarm 
and despondency 

M: ladpole was becoming very confused He had taken 
great pains to read up all his information about 1931 from 
a financial paper in which Mr Taper was said to be in 
terested He was sure he had got the ficts straight But before 
he could collect his thoughts, Mr lTaper was firing questions 
at him again 

‘‘And how much do you say,” shouted Mr_ I iper, “‘was 
the figure which the wicked Labour Government Ic ft un- 
balanced 1n its Budget?” 

“Seventy mullions,” said Mr JTadpolc, his hopes re- 
viving 

“And how much do you think it 13 now?” said Mr_ laper 

“What do you mean” said Mr_ [ adpole 
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“What do you think the Budget deficit 1s now?” said 
Mr Taper 

Mr Tadpole was completely nonplussed “I haven’t the 
foggiest idea,” he said 

“Nor has the Chancellor of the Lxchequer,” said Mr 
laper “And let me tell you that all this talk about balanced 
Budgets 1s as dead as the Dodo The British Government 
hasn’t balanced its Budgets for years Professor Keynes 1s 
against it Hes been against it since 1929, and now, let me 
tell you, he’s a Governor of the Bank of England and a Baron 
into the bargain As for President Roosevelt, he doesn’t know 
the meaning of the word, and he’s just going to be elected for 
nother four years I advise you therefore, Mr Tadpole, to 
forget about balanced Budgets and never to mention the 
subject again That 7o milhons which was supposed to bring 
us tO ruin in 1931 we now spend in a matter of days Why, 
A V Alexander 1uses almost is much in a couple of week- 
ends for the Savings Campaign It’s ndiculous, Mr Tadpole 
It so happens, whether you are iware of the fact or not, that 
you are going to fight your next election on a policy of Full 
Employment a Beveridge Plan for all, a new Lducation Act, 
a new Health plan, better pensions and a hundred other new 
schemes thrown in as makeweight, and uf you think, Mr 
Tadpole, that youre also going to be elected as a stern 
advoc ite of balanced Budgets your constituents are even 
biggcr fools than I suspect them to be Forget it, Tadpole! 
Pear wt up! The less we sav in our book about 1931 the better 
What we want 1s some good ripe quotations from Greenwood, 
Morrison, Bevin and that crowd saying how there wasn’t 
going to be a war ind how much they loved Hitler and 
Mussolini and how they wanted to fight them without any 
weapons You know the kind of stuff They had plenty of it 
about your frends, Chamberlain and Hoare’ 

“What about Japan? said Mr Tadpole innocently 
“That was the beginning of things, surely ” 

“Japan, certainly,” said Mr laper “Why, what have 
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“I’ve got a beauty from Churchill about Japan's ‘civilising 
mission in Manchuria,’ ” said Mr Tadpole 

There was a point where Mr Tadpole could be pushed 
too far 


CHAETER III 
HFARIACHI 


Mr Tapporze was Not powncasi The path of 
a pioneer, he knew, 18s always rough and stony, and his 
missionary zeal had not abated Moreover, despite Mr 
Taper’s scepticism, he had received much encouragement 
from other quarters Lord Croft had sent him for his agsist- 
ance a book of his speeches, the publication of which hid 
been held up on the advice of the Conservative Central 
Office Lord Simon had placed at his disposal a lengthy 
memorandum on the subject of the Chino-Manchurian 
crisis, the burden of which was to prove that the famous 
statement of Mr Matsuoka allegimy that he had refused to 
speak on one occasion at Geneva since “Sir John Sunon had 
put hs case better than he could put it himself”? was due to 
a total misapprehension He was also fortified by a series of 
letters and papers despatched in the diplomatic bag from 
Madrid, including one containing much original information 
called “Notes on Laval” These, together with a cable 
from Mr Macdonald in Ottawa and a word of support 
from Mr Hore-Belisha, were quite sufficient to revive Mr 
Tadpole’s spirits He recognised, however, that if he was to 
secure Mr Taper’s essential collaboration he must work 
more cunningly He did not wish to waste more time in 
frustless argument He decided that he would forge ahead 
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with his own plans and present Mr Taper with a fait 
accompli: He had written the next chapter on his own As he 
read it over for the tenth and last time he found :t better 
than ever It was called 


“The Fight for Arms 


“On an auspicious day in 1931 the Disarmament Con- 
ference met in Geneva The clouds of wir had not yet begun 
to darken the horizon Hitler was not yet a power in 
Germany Mussolini hid not yet started his brief career of 
conquest Iven Japan hid not yet begun to threaten the 
peace Ali:nost all the nations of the world, including 
Germany, wore represented at this magnificent ceremony 
Indeed, so fai were the words spoken, so bright was the 
prospect, that it needed brave foresight to discern that 
a world of trouble was brewing But as the discussions con- 
tunued there were men, and they came from Bntain, who 
could see the future 

“Tt was not the first tame that a Disarmament Conference 
had been called There had been a previous Assembly in 
1928 That was the most unique of all disarmament con- 
ferences, since the delegate from Soviet Russia had seized 
the occasion to come forward with a proposal for dis- 
armament A Conserviuve Government was in power in 
Britain at the tame, but it would be idle for me to claim 
that the menace was scotched by ther own unaided efforts 
There were others who participated, and to prove that their 
intentions were honourable they quickly joined together in 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact, whereby all the signatories out- 
lawed war and pledged themselves not to seek the settlement 
of disputes by a resort to arms 

“However, uf justice has been done to the part played by 
the British Conservatve Government in forestalling the first 
plan to strip us of our arms, the full record of ther second 
exeruion in the same cause has not vet been told, and cannot yet 
be told Its buried in the archives Only the barest ghmpses 
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have been granted to the outside world We have heard, for 
instance, of Lord Londonderry’s bold stand almost alone, to 
ensure that the manufacture of bombing acroplanes should 
not be prohibited The rest is obscure We do not recall the 
subyect now in ordcr to unravel the whole story Let at suffice 
to recapitulate the general results of the Conference as 
a prelude to the stirring recital which follows Within a short 
space, the Labour Government which had been in office 
when the Conference was summoned was turned out Their 
plan might have involved us, not merely in international 
projects of disarmament, but also in the inspection of 
irmament factories No elaboration is necded to show how 
precise and formidable these restrictions would have been 
}ortunately, all these plans came to nought A Conservative 
(or, rather, National) Government wis now in ofhce Lord 
Simon was now our delegate at Geneva The whole plan for 
international disarmament ws lost amid his imexhaustible 
fund of legalities Of course, he did not altogether lack 
assistancc, and indeed, when Hitler came to power in 
Germany there were others as determined as he to sabotage 
the whole affair In bref, the Conference had no consequences 
whatsoever 

“But why, the reader may ask, do we take such pains in 
reiterating this forgotten tale? We do it in order to nail the 
first damnable he of the opponents of the Gonvervative 
Party It 1s sometimes said that we were responsible for 
disarming the country It 1s a downright he There was no 
plan of disarmament, international or otherwise, ever 
operated by the Conservative Party And if this claim be 
doubted, let it be checked from the figures Except for the 
single exception in the year 1932, when the amount spent 
on the Air Force was reduced from the figure devoted to 
this purpose by the Labour Government (and this reduction 
was due entirely to financial extremities and not to any 
deliberate policy of disarming), the total armament ex- 
penditure was increased every year until the outbreak of 
war in 1939 
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“How the falsification ever arose it 1s impossible to say 
From the moment when the Disarmament Conference had 
been killed the Conservative Government never looked back 
Hitherto Britash foreign policy had been governed by what 
was known as the ten years’ rule, that 1s to say, British policy 
wis based on the assumption that there would be no mayor 
war in which Britain was involved for the next ten years 
In 1932 that rule was abandoned What better indication 
could there be of the Government’s estimate that there were 
dangers ahe 1d? 

“Moreover, the Government’s policy did not stop short 
with 1 changing of the forecast Words were soon translated 
into deeds In 1934 Mr Baldwin gave a pledge that Britain’s 
ur force would never be allowed to become inferior to 
Germiny 8, and the general rearmament plans of the ad- 
ministration were set forth im a White Paper True, at the 
clection which followed Mi Baldwin promisxd ‘no great 
armaments,’ but this miy well have been a pronouncement 
to deceive forcign Powers At least it was made on the eve 
of a General Election, and Mr Baldwin could claim that he 
was no more bound by it than he was by the promise which 
accompanicd it of inflicang rigorous sanctions against Italy 

‘Action proved the firmness of the Government’s purpose 
more certainly than any statements made in the heat of 
a General Flection As each crisis arose in kurope the 
Government promised more arms as the surest remedy It 
would be tedious to give a hst of the ofheial pronouncements 
But for the sake of rectifying an old injustice let at be stated 
that Mr Neville Chamberlain was the leader in this cam- 
paign of stern realism ‘We want at all events to be sufficiently 
armed,’ he said in 1935 Two years later he was sull re- 
iterating the same message ‘I must frankly admut,’ he said, 
‘that progress 1s not yet as fast as I should hke, but it soon 
will be I am glad to say that the preparatory stage is now 
pracucally completed, and that production has begun in 
earnest’ By the end of that year—the year 1937—the 
immense exeruons of Mr Chamberlain and his colleagues 
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in re-equipping the country to face whatever mht befall 
were bearing good fruit “The country 1s strong,’ he said 
‘She 1s getting stronger every day Our strength makes it 
easicr for us to appeal to others to join us in applying our 
common sense to these problems’ 

“Mr Chamberlam was andeed a hard task-master His 
present-day detractors, with ther ghb half-truths and easy 
sneers, can little know what huge driving power and energy 
he apphed to the problem of ensuring that our fighting men 
should not lack the best equipment It was the work behind 
the scenes which enabled him to declare so confidently in 
March, 1938, that ‘the almost terrifying power Iritain 1s 
building up his a sobering effect on the opimon of the 
world ’ 

“That statement was mide six months before the Con- 
ference between Hitler and Mr Chamberlain at Munich 
We shall deal later with the issues raised by that Conference— 
issues so often and so unscrupulously debated ever since We 
need only add now that the Conference did not mark any 
relaxation in the efforts of the Conservative administration to 
press forward with our plans of effective rearmament The 
hammer was at work on the anvil, to stcal Mr Churchuill’s 
colourful phrase, mght and day, day and myht It was this 
arduous labour, unheralded and unsung, labour which con- 
tinued for two years after Mr Chamberlain had already 
described our armed power as terrifying,’ for three years 
after he had assured us that we were getting ‘stronger ¢ very 
day,’ for eight years after the British Government had 
abandoned the ten-year rule, labour on which imilons and 
millions of pounds of the nation’s money were expended, 
which enabled us to mect the challenge when 1t came, which 
inspired Mr Hore-Belisha to say that the British Expeditionary 
Force going to France in 1939 was the best-equipped force 
that had ever left these shores, which enabled Mr 
Chamberlain to declare in 1940 that Hitler had missed the 
bus, ani which put the words into the mouth of Lord 
Ironside, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, when he 
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shouted across the lines in 1940 like the martial heroes of 
old ‘Come on, Hitler We're ready for you ’ 

‘These are the true facts We challenge anyone to deny 
them Ihe story has been told a hundred times of the huge 
productive effort achieved in this country, amid bombard- 
ment from the skies and strangulation en the seas, during 
the three and a half ycars since Dunkirk We would not 
detract one ounce of credit from this achievement But since 
inhuman accusations have been made against honourable 
men, Iet us not forget what was done so steadfastly, so 
earnestly, so heroically during the previous eight years We, 
the Conservative Party, do not ask for gratitude We demand 
justice ”’ 

Mr _ Iadpole, when he had finished reading, folded his 
document and pliced it in an envelope He then wrote an 
accompanying note 

“My peaR VFaprr,—I enclose a chapte: for our book on 
the arms question I have thought it better to take the positive 
approach | hope you will agree that ] have made a pretty 
forinidable case I shall be glad to hear from you at your 
convenience I should add, however, that there does not 
appear to be much time to be lost Doubtless you know more 
about the rumours of a General Llection than 1 do But with 
the battle going so well in Russia and No:mandv and all 
this trouble in Germany we should certainly be girding up 
our loins for the fray ” 

Mr Tadpole did not have to wait long for hus reply He 
opened the Ietter excitedly and read 
° “DEAR ‘1 ADPOLE,-~—I congratulate you You have succeeded 
in the impossible You have proved conclusively that Britain 
entered this conflict splendidly equipped in every depart- 
ment, thanks to the exeruons of Conservative statesmen over 
the previous ten years It seems to me, however, that you 
might clear up a few points, possiblv in the form of an 
appendix or footnote Would you explain (2) why were we 
said to be outnumbered in the ur bv four to one in the 
Battle of Flanders, (6) why Lord Gort said that the British 
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Expeditionary Force in France was equipped with only 
twenty-three tanks and several 1918 guns, (c) why Mr 
Churchill reiterated that we had only fifty tanks left in this 
country after Dunkirk, and, finally, (d) if these gentlemen 
are not lars, where all the money went? These are small 
points, no doubt, but until vou have disposed of them 
I suggest that in the interests of the cause which I am sure 
you have at heart you should keep both yours !i and your 
loins as far away from the forth.oming fray as possible ” 


CHAPTER IV 


AGONY 


To ovrsipe opsrRvi rs, Mr Tadpole often appeared 
a meek, accornmoditing almost pathetic specimen But 
appearances were deceptive When provoked on an issue 
close to his heart, he revealed the savagery of an ox, the 
hide of a rhinoceros and the loyalty of a leech Jt was this 
new, unsuspected Mr L[adpole whom Mr _ Taper had 
summoned into being by the brutahty of his last Ietter 
Mr ‘Tadpole’s action was not precipitate, it was determined 
The reply which he prepared to Mr Taper's outburst he 
regarded as a model of restrained, but resolute prose This 
was the letter 

‘““DeaR TAPER,-~My sense of personal dignity right have 
persuaded me not to reply to your Jast epistle However, 
when I set my hand to this task, following our exchanges in 
the House of Commons, I was not concerned with the 
advancement of my own interests I had higher motives 
My object was to repair the fortunes of the Party to which 
both of us belong, and whose future prosperity, I do you the 
credit of believing, uw as dearly desired by you as 1t 1s by me 
We have had differences in the past They have chiefly 
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centred round our differing views of the personality of my 
former leader, Mr Chamberlain, and the policy of Munich 
with which his name 1s associated It was certainly my 
incidental purpose to resurrect his fame and to restore his 
reputation in the eyes of the multitude He has been grossly 
maligned It may be that on some points you may have 
disagreed with him But I must remind you that he was the 
acknowledged leader of the Conservative Party He acted on 
their behalf Even when he resigned in March, 1940, he still 
commanded the votes of the majority of the Party Indeed, 
your own hero, Mr Churchill, was content to serve under 
him in the first nine months of the war, he repudiated the 
criticasms of his (Mr Chamberlain’s) war administration by 
speaking in the famous resign ition debate against those who 
enforced the vote of censure, he insisted on retaining the high 
counsel of Mr Chambcrlain in the new idministration, and 
even after the tragic death of my leader, Mr Churchill did 
not refrain from employing the services and accepting the 
advice of such eminent and dcvoted protagonists of Mr 
Chamberluns policy as Lord Hahfax in Washington and 
Sir Samuel Hoare in Madnd_ Surely, therefore, the gulf 
that divides us is not so wide Is 1t not our duty to remove the 
estrangement that: remains? Was not this Mr Churchill’s 
own purpose when, a few months after his appointment as 
national leader, he chose to become the Leader of the 
Conservatin« Party? Your last Ietter to me I must regretfully 
characterise as a resort to those recriminations’ which 
Mr Churchill has eapressly forbidden Is 1t not possible for 
you to be a little more chartable? I trust that your second 
thoughts will be wiser thoughts But if they are not, I must 
inform you of my intentions in order that there shall be no 
grounds for a charge of broken faith It 1s my resolve to stand 
four-square against the blast of critucasms unleashed upon the 
Chamberlain regime, as my last letter to you reveals If you 
will not work with me, I shall enter the lists alone 

“The actions of Mr Chamberlain and, in particular, his 
visit to Munich, which marked the culmination of his policy, 
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have been venomously musrepresented Again and again 
attacks are made on his name, and all those who dare to 
defend his honour are unceremomously condemned ‘Bring 
out your Men of Munich,’ 1s the cry But I have made my 
researches The cry comes strangely from men who them- 
selves were implicated in the crime, if crime it be I discover 
that when Mr Chamberlain announced his plan of flying 
to Mumech the next day only one voice—that of Mr 
Gallagher—was raised against the proposal A few kept 
their seats For the rest the House of Commons stood up and 
cheered Sur Archibald Sinclair, Mr Morrison, Mr Alexander, 
Mr Greenwood—all were present at the scene Yet these men 
and their satellites are the same who condemn the ‘Men of 
Munich ’ 

“But let us debate the issue on its merits What then could 
Mr Chamberlain do? He had a Parliament and a public 
which was fully supporting him Czecho-Slovakia, the 
country concerned in the quarrel, was in iny case falling to 
pieces from internal dissension What purpose would be 
served in going to war on her behalf? Such action would have 
involved the whole continent in war, and Mr Chamberlain 
was above all other things a Man of Peace [That name may 
not be popular now among our bellicose pacifists, our Victor 
Gollancz’s and Harold Laski’s But in the Europe of 1938, 
peace was still the objective which wise statesmen must 
strive for The crime of Mr Chamberlain was that he sought 
to appease the pains of a stricken world 

‘Some say that he was fooled by the superior cunning of 
Herr Hitler It 1s a foolish charge No ideal solution of the 
world’s problem was possible at that hour The world was on 
the edge of a precipice Mr Chamberlain could either save 
the peace in the hope that the breathing space would allow 
wiser counsels to prevail or he could plunge C7echo-Slovakia 
and the Continent into war I can imagine what comments 
would have been made by hus vindictive enemies of he had 
taken the other course 

“Mr Chamberlain knew the menace of Hitler as well as 
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any man He knew what danger to mankind lurked 1n that 
diseased brain He was a realist He hoped but no more 
‘That is an evil man,’ he said to one of his companions on 
the way home Do not be misled into the belief that Mr 
Chamberlain’s policy conferred any service on the Nazis 
Rather, they cursed him His own devotion to peace exposed 
their thirst for aggression It was necessary that the exposure 
should be made, and for such a supreme purpose Mr 
Chamberlain was ready to take the arrows of humulation 
to his own breast 

“There are other arguments besides I outlined some of 
them in my previous paper But I write you to proclaim that 
I have never had any doubts about Munich It was the 
declared policy of the Conservative Party, and 1 am proud 
of it: Never for one moment have I regretted my loyalty to 
Mr Chamberlain With bitterness in his heart, with deep 
resentment against the fates, he did his duty He was a martyr 
for the pence of Lurope, and only the professional scoffers 
will continue to deride his memory 

“The Conservative Party cannot deny its part, nor can it 
decently disown its great leader, Mr Chamberlain I invite 
you, Mr l[aper, as an honourable man, to assist me in the 
hgh mission of speaking the truth that 1s in us, though the 
Heavens do fall But, whatever you decide, I intend to act 
The hbellers have held the held too long ” 

Mr Tadpole received his answer by return of post It read 

“Dear 1 appoiz,—Do your damnedest If you do, I reckon 
your services to the Labour Party in the rough region of 
a*mullion votes ” 

Immediately on receipt of this note, Mr Tadpole hesitated 
no longer He struck the first blow in his campaign with an 
article for one of the popular newspapers It was called 
“The Martyrdom of Mr Chamberlain,” and the opening 
sentence was as bold and unequivocal as the utle “I am 
a Man of Munich Not only did I support the decisions of 
Mr Chamberlain before and after the event, but I beheve 
that he saved the world by his wisdom, his patience and hus 
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willingness to endure a dreadful humiliation There are 
others who take a contrary view a 

A few days later a scurrilous reply to this broadside began 
to circulate around Whitehall and Westminster It was 
headed The Martyrdom of Pontus Pilate, and it read as 
follows 

“I am a Crucifixion man Not only did I support the 
decrees of Pontius Pilate before and ifter the event, but 
I believe that he saved the world by his wisdom, his patience 
and his willingness to endure a dreadful humiliation [here 
are others who take a contrary view Again and again in 
history, by popes, prelates, presbytemans and common 
Chnistians, the Crucifixion men have been condemned and 
the name of Pontius Pilate has been made one of infamy 
and contempt to succeeding generations Nothing will satisfy 
the self-righteous indignation of the followers of Christ but 
the utter banishment to hell-hre of all those implicated 1n 
that awful event 

‘“‘Let us assume, then, that the hearse 1s ready to convey 
to Hades the men who must bear the shame ‘Bring out your 
Cruafixion men! cries the driver Well, here are a few who 
would certainly have to go Some disavowed their Master 
before His death, some still denied Him when He had died 
on the Cross, all must share the guilt, if guilt it be, of the 
condemned and long-suffering Pilate 

“St Peter denied his creed in the very precincts of the 
palace where Jesus was tried and in the very hours before 
Calvary Nothing can save him, not cven a last-minute 
renunciation of his sins, not even the bitter tears which he 
shed when the cock had crowed thrice St Paul was 
a Crucifixion man Indeed, for months and years after the 
event he was a paid hack of the Jewish Central Office who 
earned his bread by persecuting the apologists of Chnst and 
by upholding the policies of Pontus Pilate No political 
campaign 1n all Judea was complete without hus presence, 
and it 18 idle for him now to protest in his own defence that 
his guilt was expated by long and arduous attempts to preach 
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the Christ Crucified We know too well in this modern age 
of politics what store should be set on these belated con- 
versions to wisdom and faith 

“The others can make no better plea The name of one, 
St, Thomas, has become a byword throughout the ages for 
his doubts and prevarications And St John, the beloved, 
St Matthew, St Mark and the others, where were they? 
History has drawn a polite veil over their cowardly silence 
Not unt!] months afterwards when thev saw Him resurrected 
in the flesh did they beheve in their Redeemer They were 
not present on the hill when the priests and scribes and elders 
were mocking and when Jesus cried out in His agony that 
He was forsaken [They were not there to offer Him a sponge 
of vinegar to ease His broken lips No, despite all the sub- 
sequent boasting and bravado, there were only a few who 
steadfastly opposed the Crucifixion and stayed at the side of 
Jesus to the end There was Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
beguiled into folly by maternal instinct, and there was 
Mary Magdalene Perhaps she was the one pure and true 
opponent of the Crucifixion Set down their names, then, 
for damnation Prepare them for the hearse All should 
justly share the lonely and terrible eminence which Pontius 
Pilate bears in the eye of history 

“Yet, unlike the craven Apostles who were not ready on 
that first fateful Casterude to proclaim their principles, and 
who only crawled out of their hiding places before the 
public gaze when the atmosphere changed, I am not content 
that the memory of Pontius Pilate should be handed down 
to insult and hate What else could he do? He was faced by 
an anxious crowd outside his windows, whose shouts would 
change to cheers if only he sacrificed Chnst He had been 
taught by his predecessors in the office of Governor that :1t 
was always wise (and even democratic) to pander to those 
cheers And as for this prophet, Jesus, who was He? An un- 
known Man from ‘a far-away country of which he knew 
nothing ’ Throw Him to the scribes and the Pharisees and the 
wolves and there would be peace and order and secunty for 
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commercial transactions in all Palestine Pontius Pilate, above 
all other qualities, was a Man of Peace That attribute may be 
somewhat out of taste now among our bellicose pacifists, 
our religious equivalents of the Victor Gollancz’s and the 
Laski’s But in the Jerusalem of an 933 peace was surely as 
wise an object for a great statesman to seek as in say, the 
tortured Europe of 1938 It 1s no crime of Pontius Pilate 
that he sought to appease the pains of his stricken world 

“Or perhaps you would lhke the argument the other way 
round Was Pontius Pilate fooled? He knew, of course, as 
well as any man that crucifixion was not the most satistactory 
method of dispensing justice But, pending the establishment 
of a more permanent system of judicial procedure, it was 
surely wise to grant what tnercy he could in the prevailing 
circumstances It is a fact that no law existed in Palestine at 
that date It would take time to prepare On that historic 
day, he could either save Jesus or Birabbis If Pontius Pilate 
had made the other choice, who can tell that our snarling, 
croaking Christian theologians would not have built Barabbas 
into a saint? 

“In any case, Pontius Pilate knew the Jews for what they 
were, a dangerous and insatiable race with whom no man 
could deal Had the agreement between him and the 
Pharisees been made between two honourable parties, it 
could have served as the corner-stone of a permanent settle- 
ment in the Near East Pontius Pilate was certainly sanguine 
but he was also a realist He hoped but no more ‘Phat 
is an evil race,’ he shouted to his wife from the lavatory as 
he was washing his hands for dinner that mght (a remark 
which has been overlooked or suppressed by historians, but 
which I am now able incontrovertibly to assert for the 
undoubted benefit of my case) 

“No, the policy of Pontauus Pilate was simple I afterwards 
heard the Phamnsees in Jerusalem cursing him for depriving 
them of they scapegoat in this summary manner It was 
necessary for the good of mankind (and for whichever of 
these contradictory reasons you may care to select) that 
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Christ, for all His innocence, should be tortured and 
murdered like a criminal on a Tree, and Pontius Pilate 
enablcd this to be done by taking the arrows of humiliation 
to his own breast 

“Lyery man looks back on his life and wonders if faced 
with similar circumstances he would take the same decisions 
at moments of crisis I have never had any doubt about the 
Crucifixion I have never for one moment regretted my 
loyalty to the defamed Governor With bitterness in his 
heart, with deep resentment against the fates, he did his 
duty, although he knew the cheers of the crowd would turn 
to curses He 1s the great martyr of history 


“It will almost do And if we half close our eyes, and if 
we half shut our ears, and if we befuddle our brains, and, 
most important of all, if we stifle our consciences, we can 
almost convince ourselves that black 1s white, that cowardice 
1s Courage, that defeat 1s victory and that treachery 1s honour 
It will almost do But I have taken the trouble to look up 
the word ‘martyr’ in the dictionary, and I discover to my 
amazement that martyrs do not die, lke Pontius Pilate and 
Neville Chamberlain, safely in their beds Martyrs die on 
crosses, and in pogroms and in slave camps and on battle 
fields Martyred nations die on crosses, too, with their hands 
tied behind ther backs, while their friends of yesterday spit 
in their faces 

“The Martyr of Munch was Czecho-Slovakia She was as 
innocent as Christ in the face of her savage enemy ‘What 
evil hath He done?’ asked the man who sent Jesus to His 
Cross Our modern Pilate spared us even this reflection 
It was sufficient crime in his sight that there were Czechs 
who preferred martyrdom to suicide and even when the 
pogroms had started in Prague he ‘deprecated’ any charge of 
‘breach of faith’ against the murderers 

“Czecho-Slovakia also had an army, forty divisions strong, 
a bulwark defence system feared since the days of Bismarck, 
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and arms factories long coveted by Goernng These also were 
proofs of guilt, but they do not end the catalogue She had 
a faithful ally in Soviet Russia, and if all the great company 
of nations pledged to her by interest and honour had been 
ready to fight bv her side, we would have fought together, 
if need be, with more weapons ind larger armies than we 
commanded in 1939 and with our principles untarnished 
The enemy would never have been able to con juer France 
beneath the mark of Skoda, the few who saved England 
would not have fought alone, and the many who fell for 
Russia 1n the first two tragic years of her ordeal would not 
have died vainly searching the skies for the sign of a Second 
Front 

““Czecho-Slovakia was not alone in her martyrdom Our 
new Pilate was not content with one crucifixion He went to 
Rome to toast the new Emperor of Abyssinia with the same 
ignorant enthusiasm which he showed when he went to 
Munich He betrayed the Spanish enemies of Fascism with 
the same shameless effrontery that he revealed in his desertion 
of the wrteched, trusting people of Prague In the end, all 
Europe was engulfed and whole nations were murdered, 
man by man, woman by woman, and child by child 

“Ie will take more than Mr _ Iadpole’s lotions to wash 
away the stains of that monumental crime All the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten the hand that did it It may 
require, before the business 1s ended, the blood of ten million 
men ”’ 


The authorship of this document was widely disputed, but 
there were some, among them Mr Tadpole, who alleged that 
it had issued from the Minutry of Culture and Enlightenment 
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CHAPTER V 
ECSTASY 


Mr TADPOLE DID NOT ABANDON his mussion, hike all 
prophets, he wanted a period of quiet and meditation His 
ambition had been thwarted, but he trusted devoutly that 
his day would come Paraphrasing the Elder Pitt, he began 
to believe that one min could save his Party, and that 
nobody else could Was it really possible that the Party of 
Bolingbroke and Lord North, of Pitt and Peel, of Disraeh 
and Salisbury, of Bonar Law and Baldwin—was this great 
institution to vacate the scene without a fight, with scarcely 
a whimper? Mr I[adpole refused to believe it Sooner or 
later even the egregiou and arrogant Mr ‘Taper would 
understand the urgency of the hour Mr Iadpole had made 
a close study of the litest by-clection returns Skipton! 
Brighton! West Derbyshue! Not to mention the GalJup Polls 
published in the News CArontcle and the mass conversion of 
the readers of the Daily Express, accurding to its own findings, 
to the idea of nationalising the coalmines and the railways 
Could not these blind fools in hfs own Party see the writang 
on the wall? Yet he did not despair The pioneer must always 
wait and suffer before he is recognised Galileo, he recalled, 
-was imprisoned in the same town of Florence where they now 
preserve his finger pointing to the skies 

Musing on these things, Mr Tadpole went about his 
duties He wrote a few Open Letters té6 the exaled monarchs 
of Europe now conveniently collected in London and Cairo, 
attended one or two foreign Embassy luncheons, where the 
recollecuon of his prestige in the old days of Mr Chamberlain 
still lingered, and, for the rest, busied himself with his 
parlhamentary affairs. One day he had heard that Mr Taper 
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was to make a statement on our diplomatic relations with 
General Franco A few coals of fire, thought Mr Tadpole, 
would not do any harm He smiled to himself as Mr Taper 
explained that the ‘kind words’ spoken to the Caudillo, 
so far from being a ground for surprise or protest, were fully 
in accord with the sentiments expressed by Mr Churchill 
in 1940 or indeed in 1936 Mr Tadpole jumped in with 
a supplementary question 

“And does not the Minister feel,” he asked, ‘‘that just as 
proper consideration is now being belatedly given to the 
wise and cautious policy of the Spanish Government so 
some tribute should be paid to Sir Samuel Hoare, who at 
a critical moment in the war almost single-handed prevented 
the panzers from crossing the Pyrenees? ’ 

Mr Tadpole could make no objections to Mr Taper’s 
answer It was entirely satisfactory But he was hardly pre- 
pared for the sequel The two men had exchanged no 
conversation since their last correspondence, and although 
Mr Tadpole was compelled to acquit Mr Taper of the 
suspicion that he had been the author of the blasphemous 
Martyrdom of Pontius Pilate, he wis resolved to make no move 
towards a fresh reconciliation After all Mr [Taper was not 
indispensable, for all his bull-frog conceit’ Phe congratulatory 
cheers which had greeted Mr ‘Tadpoles supplementary 
question proved that he held a position in the Party ind an 
understanding of its true mind which all Mr_ I aper’s sneers 
could not dispel Mr Tadpole left the Chamber after question 
tame with this consoling thought uppermost in his mind 
As he crossed the Centre Lobby, he felt a friendly arm on 
his shoulder For a moment, so warm wis the embrace, that 
he thought it must be his old and impulsive friend, Lord 
Simon But it was Mr Taper Mr Tadpole looked up with 
astonishment 

“Come along for a while into my room, will you, Tadpole?” 
asked Mr Taper ‘I’ve been wanting to have a good talk 
with you for days ” 

Mr Tadpole was caught in a conflict of emotions This 
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was appeasement with the lid-off, and 1t would be :mpossible 
to deny that Mr Tadpole was gratified So the mountain 
had come to Mahomet! Moreover, there had been many 
rumours of changes among the Junior Ministers In_ his 
mind’s eye, Mr Tadpole had pictured several intimate 
discussions at Number 10, Downing Street, lasting late into 
the night, discussions in which his name was bound to have 
figured More than once in the past few days he had answered 
the telephone with a fluster of anticipation He felt the same 
sentiment rising in his bosom now On the other hand, he 
had solemnly resolved to make no cheap bargain However 
the changes went they were sure to leave vacancies among 
the Parhamentary Private Secretaries. Mr Tadpole had 
already decided that if the plum among the present openings 
—a full Under-Secretaryship at the Minustry of Pensions— 
was not offered him outright, he would only become a P PS 
under the utmost pressure, and, as he accompanied Mr Taper 
along the corridor, the arm still on his shoulder, he deter- 
mined to stick to his resolution Moreover, he was a man 
with a mission He did not forget his mission even at this 
very height of the Ministerial crisis 

‘Help yourself to a drink,” sad Mr laper with renewed 
affability as he closed the door behind him Mr Tadpole, 
his senses now fully awakened to guard against any false 
move in this critical conference of his life, debated for 
a moment whether such a jovial beginning could be inter- 
preted as a concession, and then helped himself to a small 
whisky 

“I thought your statement on General Franco was 
absolutely splendid,” he said, almost in spite of himself 

“It’s very good of you to say so,”’ said Mr Taper “Take 
a seat You’re not in a hurry, I hope ” 

Mr Tadpole made it quite plain that he had no business 
for the rest of the day He foresaw a pleasant afternoon in 
which he would be able to expand his general views on the 
policy of the administration They're mght to be careful in 
sounding a fellow thoroughly beforehand, he thought. 
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“Yes,” said Mr Taper, “there are several things I’ve 
been wanting to talk to you about In fact, I’ve been asked 
to approach you by some of the leaders of the Party They’ve 
been very anxious, you know, since West Derbyshire, and 
what with the war in Europe drawing towards its close and 
the possibility of an election they think it’s about tame that 
a policy was hammered out which can reconcile the different 
elements of the Party and give us a real chance I can’t say 
when it will come exactly—that 1s, the election As soon as 
possible after the Armustice 1s my idea We did tt within 
three weeks last time, you remember Anyway, there’s bound 
to be an election some time, I suppose ”’ 

Mr Taper guffawed at his own sally Mr Tadpole laughed 
with him “I thought you'd come round to my view sooner 
or later,” he added ‘‘All this quarrelling is doing us no good 
You remember my last chapter” 

“Yes, indeed I remember,” said Mr _ lapcer, interrupting 
“T told the Old Man himself what you had been saying He 
was most grateful for all your cfforts But that’s not quite the 
idea we're working on at the moment I'll explain it to you, 
uf you will have the patience to listen Quite candidly, we 
want your help —”’ 

“I'd be only too pleased to do anything at all,” said 
Mr Tadpole, noticeably pricking up his ears ‘Anything at 
all, I assure you ”’ 

“That's very good of you, Tadpole,” said Mr Taper 
“But first of all, let me explain We've been thinking over 
the best way of meeting this attack from the Left—the Guilty 
Men stuff, which has certainly sunk very deep—we've been 
thinking it over, and we rather feel—how shall I put 1t?— 
we rather feel, if you don’t mind my speaking bluntly, that 
the less said on this subject the better In fact, we want your 
help, not to praise Chamberlain, but to bury him!” 

Mr Tadpole’s face turned ashen pale He opened hus 
mouth to say something, but no sound came out Before he 
could recover, Mr Taper had re-discovered his well-known 
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‘Let me finish,” continued Mr Taper ‘I know this must 
come as somcthing of a blow to you But we've got another 
card up our sleeves, another card altogether And we would 
appreciate your help in playing 1t When you hear what 1t 1s 
I propose, I am sure that a man of your political experience 
and acumen will understand the possibilities First, however, 
let us clear the old argument out of the way We’re speaking 
here within these four walls, and we can talk quite frankly 
I hope, if you will allow me, to persuade you how difficult 
it would be to fight these Socialist fellows on their own 
ground For one thing, you must remember that Socialist 
and Liberal Ministers have been in the Government offices 
for about four years Ihey’ve had the chance to look up the 
files in the archives, and, believe me, they’ve seen stuff on 
the Chamberlain rogime which would make your hair stand 
on end Stacks of intelligence reports telling the truth about 
German rearmament, reports which the proper authorities 
never took any notice of Records showing how we sold 
nickel! and manganese and bauxite to the Germans nght up 
till the last hour How Sam Hoare was still talking about 
peace a few days bcfore the Huns attacked Poland Long 
mututes by Horace Wilson, Foreign Office memoranda about 
that great bulwirk of peace, Signor Mussolini, and how 
smart Chamberlain had been keeping him out of the war 
‘This and much more Appallng stuff! Why, if it ever got 
published, 1t would make Guslty Men look lke a Sunday- 
school prayer book So you see, this 1s a bad wicket to play 
on, anyhow By the wav, Tadpole, help yourself to another 
drink ”’ 

Mr lIadpole needed one He poured himself a double 

“Of course,” Mr Taper went on, “we could retahate, 
I suppose, by saying that the Socialists were pacifists and 
were against arms and by raking up all that Peace Ballot 
racket That was your original idea, wasn’t 1t? No doubt 
we'll have to do some of that if these Sociahst fellows run 
the Guilty Men line very hard But you know—again speaking 
in these four walls—:t doesn’t really hold water Only a few 
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of the Socialists were pacifists The rest of them kicked out 
George Lansbury from the leadership on precisely that 
charge Most of them were League of Nations’ boys They 
shouted about the League, the whole League and nothing 
but the League from 1931 onwards But as Churchill took 
up the same shout about 1937, 11s a bit difficult for us to 
answer As for the arms story, 1t doesn’t really stand the test 
A few odd quotations won’t do us much good The [ores 
were in power They had all the intelligence reports, and the 
Socialists can always say that they were voting, not against 
arms, but were using their vote on the Arms Lstumate to 
protest against the foreign policy they disliked As for the 
Peace Ballot cry, that’s the flamsiest of all Sooner or later 
someone will remember the fact that Sir Samuel Hoare, our 
esteemed Ambassador in Madrid, actually went to Geneva 
just before Mussolini started the war in Abyssinia and cited 
the Peace Ballot as evidence of the British people's deter- 
mination to offer steady and collective resistince to 
unprovoked aggression I’m sorry to weary you, Ladpole, 
with this tedious recitil I dont want to score 4 point or 
anything of that sort But I want to convince you, 48 many 
of the leaders of the Party are convinced [ don’t want you 
to be Iceft out on a hmb Ihe fact of the matter 1s, of we fight 
on the record of the Conservatives, we’re sunk, absolutely 
sunk We've got to think of something new, something much 
better ” 

During the course of his oration, Mr Taper had walked 
up and down the room about twenty umes He had not really 
noticed the repercussions of his remarks on Mr Tadpole 
It was a pity The oration was undoubtedly the most 
effective of his career Mr Tadpole was reduced to a sodden 
pulp He looked for all the world like a deflated barrage 
balloon, and if it had not been for the recollection that there 
was a certain piece of vital information concerning Minus- 
terial appointments which Mr Taper had not yet divulged 
he might have passed out altogether He heard that Mr 
Taper’s flow had momentarily stopped He saw that Mr 
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Taper was fetching him another whisky With a terrific 
exertion, Mr Tadpole rallied 

‘‘What was the other proposition you were going to make?” 
he asked 

“I’m so glad you agree with me about all this,” said Mr 
Taper irrelevantly ‘‘We thought we’d better get hold of 
you first before we put a damper on the rest of these 
Munichites But, as I say, this isn’t the only thing I want to 
talk to you about ”’ 

Mr ‘Tadpole began to show visible signs of life 

‘“‘We want your advice, Tadpole, and I promised I’d have 
a talk with you ” 

“Of course, of course,”’ said Mr Tadpole, rallying again 
“Anything at all” 

“How do you get on with the Labour people in the House?” 
said Mr ‘Taper 

“They don’t talk to me much,” said Mr Tadpole, truth- 
fully 

“Well, what do you think they’re up to? What plans do 
you think they’ve got about the Government and the 
election?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr Tadpole, truthfully again 

‘Has it ever occurred to you, Tadpole,” said Mr Taper, 
“that they’re in a bit of a spot just as we are? Different 
reasons, of course But it’s not all plain sailing for 
them ”’ 

“Why, what do you mean?” said Mr Tadpole He was 
genuinely mystified The horizon of his political world 
did not extend far beyond the latest by-election returns, 
and if he had been on the Labour side the result of West 
Derbyshire would have kept him happy for a month of 
Sundays 

‘“‘Let me put it another way,” said Mr Taper ‘What do 
you think of all these White Papers? Full Employment, 
Education, Health, Uthwatt and all that?” 

‘I’m a private enterprise man myself,” sad Mr Tadpole 
glumly 
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““Why, so am I, and so are all of us,” said Mr Taper 

“All of us? What about Quintin Hogg and that crowd?” 
said Mr Tadpole, who hadn’t got the remotest idea what 
this had to do with the subject, but who at least knew where 
he stood on matters hke Beveridge or Full Employment 
The very words jarred in his ear and produced a reaction so 
automatic that it seemed to be worked by an electrical 
appliance 

“The Young Tories and their Reform League, you mean,” 
sad Mr Taper 

Yes,” said Mr Tadpole It was clear that he disliked the 
Young Tories almost as much as he disliked reform “It 
smells like treachery to me,” he added ‘Id rather have 
Sir Herbert Williams any day of the week ’ 

“Tt’s all very well for Sir Herbert Walliams,” said Mr 
Taper “Any man can proclaim good sound Conservative 
principles on a 20,000 majority Look at Lord Croft He’s 
been keeping the flag flying for years But, remember, he 
was the Member for Bournemouth, not Barnsley In the same 
way, you can say whatever you please in South Croydon 
Sir Herbert Willams could declare himself in favour of 
a return to the Stone Age and still get in” 

“I suppose you’re right,” said Mr Tadpole, who was 
becoming more puzzied every moment ‘But we've got to 
make a stand somewhere Besides, by the same token, if 
the Party goes too far to the Left, what’s going to happen 
in the good Tory seats?” 

“My dear Tadpole,”’ said Mr Taper with a sigh (the vow 
of patience which he had taken before the interview began 
was beginning to lose its gloss) “My dear Tadpole, as long 
as he retains the Party label, Sar Herbert Willams could 
come out as a champion of the Bolshevik Republic and still 
win the loyal Tory votes of South Croydon Have no fear! 
Nothing but an earthquake or a deluge or a flying-bomb 
could deprive the nation of Sir Herbert’s services Therefore, 
as far as winning the election goes, we needn’t worry about 
Sur Herbert and his fends They could preach, ‘Away with 
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the Controls,’ ‘Back to 1939,’ ‘Down with Nationahsation,’ 
‘To hell with Beveridge’ as much as their hearts desire 
And good luck to them, I say, and so do you They can keep 
the flag flying, but we’ve got to bring the ship to port 
Believe me, you’ve got these Young Tories wrong They’re 
doing good work down in the stokehole, and we’ve got to 
hand it to them Anything that can make you look a httle 
less like the hard-bitten, 100-per-cent Tory diehard that you 
are and a little more lke a normal, tolerant human being 
18 calculated to save you from defeat at the polls You're not 
the Member for South Croydon, remember ”’ 

Mr lIadpole was beginning to see a glimpse of lght 
through the maze, but it was only a ghmpse ‘‘You mean 
I’ve got to become 1 Young Lory,” he said 

“It wouldn’t be a bad start, if they'll have you,” said 
Mr I aper 

“But I’m fifty, if 1 am a day,” said Mr Tadpole 

“It’s nothing to do with age,” said Mr Taper “It’s like 
the Boy Scouts, only in reverse Once a Young Tory always 
a Young Tory, or, rather, you can join any time Look at 
Lord Winterton and Lady Astor They’re both Young Tories ”’ 

“But I’m in favour of private enterprise,’’ said Mr 
Tadpole 

“Well, what of 10?” said Mr ‘Taper “Do you think Lady 
Astor’s in favour of the nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange? Do you think Lord 
Winterton goes around singing the Red Flag’?®” - 

Mr Tadpole was somewhat comforted He hadn't for- 
gotten that Under-Secretaryship at the Ministry of Pensions, 
and if joining the Young Tories was a condition of entry, he 
was ready to make the sacrifice However, he was determined 
to get the whole idea clear in his mind before committing 
himself 

‘‘What about all these policies they’re producing?” he said 
“Sir Herbert Wilhams tells me they’ve been attacking the 
insurance companies ” 

‘They certamnly have,”’ sad Mr Taper “And the more 
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they attack the insurance companies in their published 
statements and the more they support the landlords and the 
land speculators by their votes in the division lobbies the 
better I like it Why, I don’t suppose we ceuld have got away 
with that wretched Town and Country Planning Bull at all 
fit hadn’t been for Quintun Hogg and his fnends (amprgn- 
ing and lobbying for us even before the Bill had ever 
appeared ”’ 

“I’m beginning to get the idea "’ said Mr_ Tadpole 

‘““No, you’re not,”’ said Mr Taper with a touch of his old 
brutality “I dont think you’ve got the faintest glimincring 
of what I’m talking about Actually, I don’t care a fig whether 
you join the Young Tories or not It doesn t matter a tinker’s 
curse to anybody Dont you see that when the election 
comes we're all going to be Young [ortes— all, that 1s, 
except the lunatic fringe, the Herbert Wailliarnses, etc I 
wouldn’t like you to be on the lunatic fringe Tadpole ” 

‘I don’t intend to be,” said Mr ladpole firmly ‘But are 
the Young Tories as strong 18 all th it?” 

‘It’s got nothing to do with the Young Tories,’ said 
Mr Taper irritably ‘It just happens that there are about 
200 seats which are certainly going to be lost if the rest of 
the country shows a turnover like the one we saw at West 
Derbyshire We've got to do something about it But we’re 
not going to win those 200 seats by saying, ‘Back to 1939 or 
1839 with Sur Herbert Williams,’ any more than you're going 
to win by protesting that Lord Baldwin was not so guilty 
after all We may need some of Sir Herbert’s talk about 
restoring personal liberty and abolishing the restrictions 
of wartime to flavour the dish Ihe newspapers will 
supply that, anyway, but for the rest we want something 
better ”’ 

“All mght, all mght What’s the big idea?” said Mr 
Tadpole He thought 1t was his turn to become a little 
umtable Having summoned up the nerve to join the Young 
Tories, he was considerably angered to learn a few seconds 
later that the whole effort had been superfluous 
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“I’m telling you,” said Mr Taper “Do you remember 
I mentioned at the start that the Socialists were in a bit of 
a jam themselves? Well, believe me, they are They’ve been 
sitting there with us concocting these White Papers But 
when the election comes these White Papers are going to 
form our policy So what can the poor Socialists do? If they 
stay with us in the Coalition to carry through these White 
Papers, then the Socialist leaders will be confronted with 
a revolt from their followers, partly because there’s not 
enough Socialism in these Papers to hurt a flea, and partly 
because these Socialists—the rank and file, at any rate— 
are determined to fight us, anyway That’s one alternative, 
then A split Socialist Party ” 

“It would be wonderful,” said Mr Tadpole 

“Yes I thought you’d see it,” sad Mr Taper ‘But let 
me go on What's the other alternative? If the Socialist 
leaders leave the Coalition and put up a policy of their own, 
they will be repudiating the policy which they themselves 
have framed ” 

“Taper, you're a gentus,”’ said Mr Tadpole 

‘Wait a moment I haven’t finshed,”’ said Mr Taper 
“If this is the situation, then what’s the mght line for us? 
Obviously our line must be to boost the White Papers to the 
skies as the last word in political wisdom and, more im- 
portant still, to say how eager we are that there should be 
a Coalition government to carry them out This 1s the time 
for all good men to stay together! A Council of State! The 
best brains of all parties' Put the nation first! Patnotism 
before party’ No recriminations! All those of goodwill! You 
know the form, Tadpole By this means, we might get them 
either way If they stick to the Coalition, they will be broken 
in fragments and the only person to profit beside us will be 
Dick Acland If they leave the Coalition, then we’ll accuse 
them of deserting the ship, rocking the boat, throwing up 
the sponge and every other crime in the Decalogue Mind 
you, I still think it'll be a near thing But with Churchill’s 
prestige and a cry of “Thanks for the victory’ and a Zinoviev 
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letter or Post Office Savings stunt thrown in at the last 
moment, we can do it Yes, Tadpole, we can do it What 
do you say?” 

“Eureka!” shouted Mr Tadpole 

“Let’s drink to it, Tadpole Long hve the Coalition!” 

Mr Tadpole was so bubbling with excitement that he 
could hardi, speak He knew, however, there were one or 
two points he wanted to ask 

“It’s terrific, tremendous,”’ he said “I told you, Taper, 
you were a genius But what happens to the White Papers 
when the battle’s fought and won?” 

Mr Taper had expanded considerably under the impact 
of his own eloquence He took his stance before the fireplace, 
fixed his fingers in his waistcoat and inswered with mock 
solemmty ‘His Mayesty’s Government 1s pressing forward 
with all its plans with the utmost diligence and earnestness 
We are resolved to bring the Planning Bill to its Second 
Reading at least by the end of next session His Mayesty’s 
Government are also resolved to meet the wishes of the 
House in respect of the representations made to the Leader 
of the House regarding parliamentary control over legis- 
lation, despite the unfortunate delay this may cause Owing 
to the pressure of business, the new Housing Bill must be 
regretfully postponed until next year The Agricultural 
Wages Bull, toyether with many other measures of social 
amelioration, will form part of the King’s Speech in 1947 
As for the Health Bull, we have decided to proceed with it 
forthwith as soon as the doctors have agreed among them- 
selves On the vital and pressing subject of India, the 
Secretary of State will soon make a statement reaffirming 
the Brush Government’s settled intention to grant full 
independence to that stricken land 1s soon as Mr Gandhi 
has recovered from his present illness, which we fear may be 
fatal, and as soon as the immediate famine situation has been 
finally reheved Meanwhile, His Majesty’s Government cannot 
too strongly urge all private industrialists to get their affairs 
back on a peacetuume footing with all possible speed Hus 
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Mayjesty’s Government are well aware that the initiative and 
enterprise of the private trader form the life-blood of our 
country, and any building contractors, shipping companies, 
aircraft firms, etc, who want a subsidy have only to 
come along and knock at the back door of the Board of 
lrade ” 

‘Hear, hear,” cried Mr Tadpole, delightedly ‘“‘Long live 
the Coalition!” 

“Of course, 1t may not be quite so easy,”’ said Mr Taper, 
stepping down from the fender ‘And, anyhow, these White 
Papers are not so bad as all that Plenty of loopholes for men 
like us, Tadpole ”’ 

“Certainly,” said Mr Tadpole ‘But what precisely do 
you want me for?” 

‘“T just wanted to give you the idea,” said Mr ‘Taper 
“Write an Open Letter to Attlee Write a book about it, if 
you like Spread the idea round ” 

Mr Tladpole saw his little niche at the Ministry of Pensions 
receding into the distance, but he was so exalted he hardly 
seemed to care He got up to go ‘I'll do my best,” he said 
“By the way, you can’t tell me anything about the Govern 
ment changes, I suppose ”’ 

‘I’m afraid 1 can’t,” said Mr Taper ‘‘We’re looking 
round for somebody suitable for that Pensions job, but we 
haven’t found anybody yet Who would you back-benchers 
like?” 

“I hadn’t really thought,” Mr Tadpole rephed 

yet it was not a sad or sober back-bencher who made his 
way across Palace Yard 

‘Good mht, sir,” said the policeman 

**Eureka,” said the new Galileo 
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CHAPTER VI 


FPILOGUF (T) 
The Speech that could Viin 


Nazt GERMANY HAD BRPN THRASHED Mr Padpole 
and Mr Taper sat together in the same convivial spirits 
which prevailed at their last recorded mecting At the hour 
of nine precisely, Mr Laper switched on the radio A few 
seconds later a confident and familar voxe filled the room 
Mr ‘Tadpole and Mr_ I[aper hstened in devoted silence Thus 
is what the voice said 

‘My friends, I come to speak to you to-night in a different 
guise, a less colourful raiment, than that which I have worn 
on previous occasions Ticquentiv in the past five yeus it 
has been my duty, nay my privilege, to speik with you of 
most disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood and 
field, in short, of all that pertains to feats of broil and battle 
This may not be the last occasion on which I shall have the 
opportunity to address myself to these topics I ain not here 
to-night to bid you farewell and good fortune, although im 
Heaven's name I wish you fortune enough But the word of 
parting rests with you and not with me I have thought it 
seemliy, however, to preface such remarks as I may make 
with a warmmng that my garb 1s changed I speak to you 
to-mght, not with the proudest title, as the chosen leader of 
a great nauon, but with the lesser, but stall proud title of 
the leader of a great party I speak as leader of the Con- 
servative Party, ahd I ask for your suffrages at the forthcoming 
election, when, after long tnal and bloodstained trnumph, 
the British people will once again exercise their ancient and 
indefeasble mghts of popular appointment 
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‘Let me begin by explaining, if I can, how it comes about 
that the Bntish nation, which has shown itself so united in 
confronting the foreign enemy and so confirmed 1n its resolve 
to fulfil the sacred pledges given in its name, should now be 
compelled to spare a space from its huge labours in common 
for the purpose of domestic dispute It 1s right that you should 
be informed of the course of affairs, and while I relate them, 
let 1t not be thought that I am lodging a complaint It 1s not 
my province to judge, nor do I claim a prerogative of wisdom 
Yet I have been advised that my opinions would be of interest, 
and as a convinced, not to say arrogant, champion of 
democracy, I lay claim to the same right as any other man 
under the Crown Let me then give the records of my steward- 
ship, and how :t comes that the terms of that stewardship, if 
It 18 to be continued, must now be altered You are the 
judges, you are my masters 

“In 1940 I was invited by His Majesty the King to form 
an administration The purpose with which I was encharged 
was victory in a great war Immediately the seals of office 
were in my hands, I approached the leaders of the Con- 
servative, the Liberal and the Labour Parties I asked them 
to join my Government and present to the enemy a common 
front as determined and united as that which prevailed in the 
hearts of the people of this land One and all, without 
bargaining, without intrigue, without, if I may say so, the 
normal haggle and hugger-mugger which accompany these 
events, agreed to my proposition Mr Chamberlain, for the 
Conservative Party—I think his stout heart had already 
broken under the weight of his disappointment at the loss 
of his ideal of peace—Sir Archibald Sinclair for the Liberal 
Party, Mr Attlee for Labour, all gave ther bond All have 
done their duty I think you will agree with me that they 
have done it to some purpose 

‘“‘Together, they and I—you and I—have hved through 
termnble and wonderful days Not much more need be said 
on that account We stood then on the edge of bottomless 
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triumph How it was done 1s an old story, a story of faith 
in'what seemed the darkest tunnel of despair, of matchless 
heroism in the teeth of odds, of much pain and agony, of 
greater courage and greater glory yes, in old story which 
will stall be told a thousand years from now In this story the 
administration over which I have presided has taken some 
share We have been instrumental in helping io overthrow, 
not merely the foulest tyranny which has eve: defiled the 
ancient civilisation of Lurope, but also the most formidable 
component of the world confederacy which was ranged 
against us By these means we have been able to bring 
nearer a happier age for all mankind And yct, despite these 
victories, we cannot make our encimpments, light the fires 
of rejoicing, and set up our monuments where we stand 
We cannot bivouac here Ihe long and difficult journey 18 
not ended yet Another enemy still remains on the field, and 
our word 1s given to the Great Republic across the Atlantic, 
whose sons have fought with us in France and Italy, that we 
shall not falter until Lokyo’s empire 1s one with those of 
Rome and Berlin—nay, perhaps with Nineveh and Tyre 
This determination, I am sure, 1s agreed by all But there 
are also many other common tasks We must repair ravaged 
Europe We must ensure, along with our allies, that a Teuton 
phoenix never rises from the ashes We must build a new 
world of peace We must bring our armies home We must 
give comfort to the wounded, to the fatherless, to the widows, 
to the orphans We must make our country as resilient in 
trade as she has proved herself in the arts of war These, 
and a multutude of other onerous duties, remain to be 
accomplished Not yet can we say, ‘Unarm, Lros, the long 
day’s toil 1s done ’ 

“J will speak candidly It was certainly my wish that we 
should confront these new hazards and opportunities with 
roughly the same kind of political arrangements and con- 
figurations which have attended our success in these past 
five years, and which have stood the test so well All of us 
were aware, of course, that a General Election could not 
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be long postponed The merit of our flexible Constitution 
is that it permits us to meet exigencies as they arise, and the 
deployment of our strength in war and the unfettered action 
required by the Executive have only been made feasible by 
the wise and gracious accommodation of Parliament But, 
of course, 1t 18 always possible to have too much of a good 
thing, and indeed, if we were to prohibit any longer, when 
the supreme emergency had passed, an appeal to the 
electorate, we should be guilty of tampering with those 
unwritten and indefinable ties which bind the people to the 
Government 1n this democratic land, and which have proved 
our present help in trouble Therefore, while you were stull 
putting out your flags of victory and singing songs in the 
streets, I made an approach to the leaders of what were 
formerly the Opposition parties I made my _ proposition, 
indeed, I pressed my suit My idea was that all the great 
parties should remain, as hitherto, committed to the 
Coalition of our forces and, while preserving this common 
ground between all parties, that each might be allowed to 
advance their particular champions and their particular 
ideals or ideologies, 1f the Datly Herald will permit me to use 
the word Ihe response to my proposal was not abrupt 
It was a lengthy conference I thought I saw a glint of 
wistful longing in the eyes of some of those with whom 
I conferred But I wis told, very properly, that they must 
consult their supporters and managers [he result of these 
consultations vou already know I bid them adieu, and 
thank them truly for their strong hearts and faithful comrade- 
stup in days gone by We are to meet at Philippi I enjoy 
the exchanges of the hustangs as well as any man I can 
take 1t-- and, as some of our great allies say in their basic 
American, I can dish it out I onlv trust that not too many 
bones will be broken and not too much blood will be spilt 
Ihe blood of every British subject will be precious in days 
to come 

‘““However, thev have chosen their cburse, and you will 
not expect me to let the case of the Party which I have 
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the honour to represent to go by default The Conservative 
Party has no reason to hang its head, It has provided the 
bulwark of our support in the House of Commons It has not 
by one single deed in this arduous war stained its long 
traditions of loyalty and allegiance to the King-Emperor 
Its members have been where the fight was hottest I know 
that there are some who would wish to grub ana delve in 
the records of the past Let them do their delving in their 
own consciences For which of us, laying his hand on his 
heart, can say that he foresaw with the vision of a prophet? 
No, if we are to serve our country, it 18 to the future that we 
must look It 1s there that my eyes and the eyes of mv Party 
are fixed It is there that I would humbly ask you to follow me 

‘‘What then are our plans for the future and on what 
grounds do I seek to enlist your allegiance? I have not the 
time now to develop all our scheines I must ask you to be 
content with the broad outhne 

‘First, then, it 1s our determination to prosecute the 
Pacific War to 1 successful conclusion Ships, guns aircraft, 
men, armament and munitions of all kinds and calibres wall 
be devoted to that task without stint, without relaxation and 
without mercy for the malignant enemy Given the same 
guidance, the same resolution, the same technical skill which 
has been shown 1n the European theatre, I do not fear ihat 
the struggle will be long As you know, it 1s not my custom 
to make prophecies I make none now But this I do say 
the end of this treacherous Oriental de spotusm may come as 
dramatically as that which engulfed the englutted Empire 
of the Nazis, and certainly we can expect a conclusion much 
sooner than must have been feared three years ago, when 
we saw our impenial bastions collapsing one after another 
dDefore the Japanese assault China will be relieved from her 
long endurance, and all those other territories over-run will 
be restored to their former beneficent tutelage We shall 
teach those invaders how to war as we have taught some 
others 

“‘By these means we shall repay our debt, and, I trust, open 
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a new era for our imperial comrades-in-arms in Australia, 
New Zealand and India I need not tell you that the 
strengthening of our ties of empire and the development of 
our colonial system will form a chief consideration of 
Conserv stive policy Our trading policy will assist by giving 
reciprocity atnong our friends, within our family The 
Mother Couniry will not forget and will not again neglect 
her sons and daughters As for India, let it be repeated that 
all our ; ledges of freedom still stand unchanged and, indeed, 
immutable Indians can decide for themselves what they 
will do with their future But let it also be said that, as we 
hope they wail seize the chance, we do not disown our 
responsililities We do not forget the role played in this 
war by the martial races of that vast continent, nor are we 
ungrateful to those who have stood by us in the darkest 
hour, the Princes of renown and valour whose faith in the 
good cause did not waver 

“Yet while our attention 1s directed to those distant events, 
Lurope must also commind our energies and resources 
Here our pirimount concern must be to deal out just 
retribution for grievous wrongs received, and to ensure that 
the Continent 1s never again menaced by a resurgence of 
German might) Ihe Hun 1s licking his wounds now, but 
we shall not be moved bv his tears and lamentations We 
have other obligations I can only advance the principles 
by which we shall be guided, most briefly Hitherto we have 
been moved by the desire to assist those who have been 
fighting the common enemy Now that that principle 1s 
removed, we cannot find another of so universal application 
But we have respect for the ancient states of Europe We 
shall not be led into ideological quarrels We remember 
that a good monarchy may still be better than a bad 
republic What may be suitable for one country may not 
be adaptable to another, the stubborn Spamard may not 
wish to follow the same road as the Serb or the Croat 
Great France, we trust, will not be forced into a Procrustean 
bed unsuited to her gemus Altogether, it 1s our wish that 
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Europe shall be given time to recover in an orderly fashion 
from her grief and her torment We shall grant what assist- 
ance we can within the framework of the World Councul, 
on which our American and Russian allies, together with 
ourselves, must necessarily play the foremost role If you ask 
me for full details of the general rules and precepts which 
will bless us on this earthly habitation ten years hence, 
I cannot answer We 1n the Conservative Party are not seers 
and visionaries We believe we have our feet firmly planted 
on the ground We are conscious that the settlements of 
1918 collapsed, first, because the peacemakers failed to 
estimate truly the measureless malice and ingenuity of the 
German mind, and, second, because they were too much 
interested in ideals and too hittle interested in the con- 
ceptions of power We shall strive to avoid both errors 

‘My further brief remarks must refer to domestic affairs 
Where shall I begin my recital? What manifold complexities 
await our statesmanship! What rich opportunities! I have 
been instructed by those who would prefer me to retire 
from the scene—perhaps to write my memoirs— that such 
talents and capacities as Providence has bestowed upon me 
are better suited for the hour of danger than the years of 
peace, that I am one who seeks the storin, but am for a calm 
unfit It may be so Certainly I would not disown the ttle 
of a soldier Yet I would remind these funeral orato:s, who, 
I trust, are a trifle premature with their epitaphs, that 
I spent many long and not altogether unprofitable years in 
the realm of domestic legislation My father was not un- 
acquainted with ‘the condition of the people’ question He 
did not leave his son uninstructed, and if you would wish 
more modern evidence of my concern in these matters 
I must refer you to the series of White Papers which have 
been produced by the various Government departments in 
the past year, not without the valuable assistance of our 
opponents at this election One of these papers makes wide 
provision for the social betterment of the people Another 
which will soon be conclusively translated into the shape 
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of a Bill for Parlament’s approval seeks to elevate the 
standards of the people’s health on a hitherto unprecedented 
scale A third measure—already on the Statute Book— 
foresees an immense improvement in the _ educational 
facilities offered to all classes A fourth series of plans 1s 
concerned with the pressing call for housing and the col- 
Jateral subjects of town and country planning We will build 
the houses, good houses, too A fifth White Paper—and one 
which embraces all the others and will determine much 
more than our levels of comfort—explains how we intend to 
ensure that the cruel unemployment and waste of the inter- 
war years shall not be repeated What a vast array of 
ameliorative and vital plans, all calculated to grant us the 
boon of an expanding cconomy! I have not cited them all 
But they will be enough to keep us and the nation busy for 
a long time to come We can press forward with them along 
the high road to national safety without turning aside mto 
the barren and blind-alley footpaths of nationalisation and 
without becoming submerged in the bog of class politics and 
futile contentions about property I am asking you to-night 
to choose that high road I am asking vou to give to me and 
the Conservative Party the privilege to be your guide and 
your protector 

““Let me conclude I myself have never been what 1s called 
a strong Party man It 1s one of the many charges that have 
been levelled against me in an eventful and variegated 
political career that 1 was sometimes a little less respectful 
of the Party Whips than a good man should be My trouble 
has been that I have sometumes seen sense in the other man’s 
politics as well as the mote in his eye Extreme resorts are 
often necessary to win a war, they are seldom the wisest 
means for winning a peace It 1s this allegiance to the 
moderate and what I trust are the enlightened ideals and 
traditions of our nation which has been responsible for what 
my opponents have seen as my political tergiversations or 
perambulations or idiosyncra ies Well, I am getting along 
in years now, as they say, I cannot change my ways If 
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I speak as a Party man at all now, it 1s not of my own 
choosing That responsibility rests on other and perhaps 
wiser shoulders But let me tell vou mv conviction The 
Conservative Party has served this country well in days 
gone by, even when it stood only as the champion of honour- 
able lineage and orderly government To-day with tts 
associates of varying political ancestries, it appears before 
you more in the semblance of a National Party, ready to 
discern the best way forward for mch ind poor alike within 
this community and for the whole Fmmre beyond the seas 
We look to the past because we know that in our traditions 
there 1s so much to revere so much to preserve, $0 much to 
make us noble in sustaining the good causes for which our 
country has always stood, and never more proudly than 
to-day But we look to the future too a future in which the 
renown so dearly bought in these five years of sweat and 
tears shall be firmly established amplified, expinded and 
handed down untarnished to our sons [his is our resolve 


Under Ged, we shall not fal ” 


Mr Tadpole was speechless, but Mr [ iper, who was not 
so easily impressed, was hardly more .oherent After a few 
animal noises of approval, they spoke in unison 

“Well, what do vou think?” 

“T think it was great,” sad Mr [Tadpole ‘Absolutely 
great ”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr Taper, ‘I think it’s a winner, a bull’s eye ” 

‘‘What’s your guess about the figures’? said Mr Tadpole 

“Well, after that,” sard Mr Taper, I should think we'd 
have a working majority of fifty ”’ 

“Of course, thev’ve still got to have their say,” said 
Mr Tadpole 

“They haven’t got a Winston,” said Mr ‘Taper 

“Of course, 1t wouldn’t have gone over so well if we hadn't 
done all our propaganda beforehand, would 1t? We put 
those dirty Socialists on the spot, didn’t we? We did quite 
a lot of work for it, Taper, didn’t we?” said Mr Tadpole 
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“Certainly we did,”’ said Mr Taper 

For a few moments there was silence Then Mr Taper 
spoke again There was even a hint of emotion 1n his usually 
gruff and cynical accent 

“You know,” he said, ‘“‘you know, Beverley, I should think 
you ought to get a knighthood for your services I'll have 
a word with the Boss ”’ 

‘‘Why, Brendan,” said Mr Tadpole, “that’s awfully 
decent of you Really awfully decent ” 

It was the first time that Mr Tadpole and Mr Taper had 
addressed one another by their Christian names 


CHAPTER VII 
EPILOGUE (II) 


The Other Speech that could Win 


“A yew pays Aco you histened to a speech from a 
great orator, a master of the English tongue His voice 1s 
familar to you, and certainly the words which he spoke in 
1940 and on subsequent occasions throughout this war will 
hive as long as the English language 1s spoken and as long 
as the British people retain the ttle of a powerful nation 
He spoke then with all the surging resolve of the Britssh 
peaple never to submit or yield as his inspiration To-day 
the inspiration 1s changed, but he has not lost his cunning, 


and— 
“‘when he speaks, 
The aw, a charter'd Iitbertsne, 15 stall, 
And the mute wonder lurketh wm men’s ears 


‘“‘My task, therefore, 1s not easy, and I must ask your 
patience, for I wish to persuade you that the course he would 
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have our nation follow 1s not the mght one, that a great gulf 
1s fixed between his doctrines and ours, that the world crisis 
which almost involved us in rwn in the year 1940 18 not yet 
passed, that a far more imaginative exertion than he or his 
Party are capable of making must be attempted if England 
is to be true to itself and if all mankind are to march forward 
again to a happier and better civilisation Indeed we believe 
that another epoch of Conservative rule such as we suffered 
between the two wars would lead us back in measurable 
time to the same gaping precipice We must avoid that 
disaster, and we must seize the grand opportunity now 
presented to us This consideration and no other, 1s the 
reason why we left Mr Churchill’s Coalition, the duties which 
we undertook in 1940 being faithfully discharged and the 
hour having come to fix our eyes on new horizons 
“‘However, before I speak of the future I must say some- 
thing of the past It 1s not possible to dismiss so blithely, as 
Mr Churchill would have us to do, those shameful memories 
and forgotten crimes We are told that all of us must share 
the guilt for the hideous dangers which this nation courted 
in 1940, and, indeed, that it was some decadent growth 
near the heart of the British people themselves which may 
be invoked now to excuse the delinquency of our rulers 
This plausible pretence must be answered We dou not like 
the jeer of British decadence It reminds us too much of the 
pitiful words employed by Marshal Pétain to hide the 
ignominy of his surrender at Bordeaux Yet 1s France 
decadent? After four years of foreign conquest, the common 
people of France are hurling back that insult into the teeth 
of their betrayers How much more swiftly then should we 
be eager to repel the slander against our own people! The 
British people during this war have performed every task 
that has been asked of them, they have endured fmghten- 
ing disasters, they have walked through the valley of the 
shadow of death and never lost their hope or their courage 
Are we then to be told that this nation which was capable 
of such achievements 1n 1940 and 1941, 1942 and 1943 and 
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1944 could not equally have msen to a lesser test in 1931 or 
1935 or 1938? We shall never accept this lie, and when the 
charge comes from statesmen who commanded almighty 
power, who had the chance to invoke the national spirit and 
fauled in their duty, we cannot find words to express our 
contempt The errors of the people are the crimes of govern- 
ments It has been thus for centuries, and the fact 1s not 
altered by the theory of democracy ] or democracy does not 
claim that the people are always right, it claims only that 
in the long run they will have a better understanding of 
their own concerns than an intcrested few or a single dictator, 
and that in any cvent it 18 better that they and not the few 
should decide their fate Ihe duty of a democratic statesman 
1s to speak the truth that 1s in him and let the people judge 
between him and his opponents No politician in office, 
therefore, can ever palm off his responsibilty on to the 
shoulders of the public If the public will not follow him in 
the course he believes to be right, he can resign Wrthout 
this prinuple of conduct prevailing among its politicians, 
democratic government may collapse in a quagmire of 
intrigue, corruption and compromise, and it 1s for this reason, 
incidentally, that we would prefer now to fail, if you will not 
support us, standing on the firm ground of the doctrine in 
which we believe, rather than to prosper with any other 
“Enough, then, of this Conservative sneer against any 
nation! In fact, of course, so far from refusing to create a mood 
of resistance against Nazism for fear that the people would 
not respond, our Conservative rulers used every engine of 
propaganda at their disposal to suppress that will to resist 
and to outlaw and vilify anv man or party who dared to 
arouse it Indeed, Mr Churchill himself was the victum of 
their slanders, they excluded him from office as a man of 
no judgment Certainly he did not understand the um- 
plications of the world-wide Counter-revolution which was 
Fascism, but when he saw the interests of his country menaced 
by Naz: Germany, he devoted all his splendid talents to the 
struggle, with true patriotism and courage What shall we 
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say of the others? Never once did they sound the alarm! How 
many times did they resort to a sedative! They always told 
us that by their diplomacy they were building peace, and thar 
their diplomacy, in turn, was bolstered by their efficient 
manufacture of arms We learnt in September, 1939, how 
idle was the first boast, our soldiers, sailors and airmen learnt 
in 1940 how lying and deceitful was the second This surely 
is a weight of guilt such as no Fnglish statesmen in all history 
have had to bear And how do thev and their flunkeys anewer 
the accusation? They trv to minimise their responmbility, 
since they cannot disown it by seeking to include in the 
indictment the Labour Party ind the Independent Liberal 
Party, which from 1931 onwards (indeed before) and at 
each successive crisis in the case of C hina, Abvssinia, Spain, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and in everv parhamentary debate and in 
everv election advocated a collective security alliance (for 
which the new name 1s ‘the Umted Nations’) against the 
menace of aggression The trick 1s so palpible that we may 
stand amazed at their brazenness They say that we were 
against arms, which 1s a he as bareficed as the other for in 
each of these debates and at each of these crises we made it 
clear that we would vote any irms required to maintain 
such a system of collective securnty, but thit without that 
Grand Alliance against aggression nothing else and no 
amount of arms would avail If you doubt the wisdom of that 
claim, look at the Alhance to-day, and ask whether we could 
have fought and won this war without Russia, without 
America and without all our other comrades in arms 
Certainly we in the Labour Party do not claim thit we had 
no blemishes on our record 1n that pre-war period We made 
many faults Yet our faults are pygmies in the shadow of 
their giant crime Our greatest fault was that we did not 
fight hard enough and with sufficient unitv to hound them 
out of office before they had been enabled to help breed 
Nazism, nurture it, sell it arms, trade it victories and so to 
foster and fatten the monster until 1t was ready to challenge 
the whole world All this they did, and, whilst they put 
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our very native shores in jeopardy, they dragged our good 
name through the dust With a dazzled eye, they invited us 
to look upon these prosperous tyrants and even accord them 
the title of honest-dealing Christian gentlemen England, our 
England, our brave, beloved England was made ~ party in 
their infamies, an accomplice in their massacres Do you 
wonder that we now say that these men and their Party are 
unfit to govern? Do you marvel that the names of Baldwin 
and Chamberlain and Simon and Hoare are to us, and will 
for ever stand, accursed names? 

“Yet I do not tell this story of the past purely in the 
interests of justice, we look to the future Why was it that 
English statesmen could scour such depths of folly and shame? 
Why was it that the peace of 1918 never became a real peace? 
‘These are questions most relevant for the days to come Mr 
Churchill has told you that the two chief errors were one, 
that we did not take sufhciently severe measures to prevent 
a resurgence of German might, and, second, that in our 
idealism we neglected the major considerations of power If 
that 1s all he has learnt from the past twenty years, the 
Churchill of to-day 1s not so much wiser than the Churchill of 
1920, who exerted all his strength to suppress the Russian 
Revolution, or the Churchill of 1931, who welcomed Japan’s 
attack on Manchunia, or the Churchill of 1936, who applauded 
General Franco’s rebellion in Spain No, 1t 1s not too much 
idealism which we have had in these twenty years, but too 
little, not too early an apprehension of the one-ness of the 
world and the necessities of world government, but too 
squalid, too pitiable, too unadventurous a respect for the 
Wead centuries that are gone for ever The world will soon 
possess the mechanical apparatus to blow itself to oblivion, 
at least it will be able, uf we allow this apparatus to be em- 
ployed, to make the life of man on this planet, once again, 
nasty, brutish and short We can only forestall that apocalypse 
by the boldest innovation, we can only win our very safety 
by a revolution in men’s affairs as dramatic and eventful 
as that which marked the overthrow of feudalism in the 
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eighteenth century and the Reformation in the mxteenth We 
must make a new world on an altogether new pattern The 
club of necessity will help drive us to its fashioning, and in 
its achievement our worst enemies will be those who bind 
our feet and hands with the fetters of the past It must be 
a new world in which all men of whatever race or colour 
have their equal stake, a world in which racial prejudices, 
nationalist demands and class barriers must be beaten down 
and overthrown as never before in man's story, a world in 
which not to innovate will usually prove the most dangerous 
lunacy, a world in which to experiment with new social 
systems will be a higher wisdom than to preserve If we are 
to succeed, these are a few of the grand conceptions which 
we must not forsake, we must bind them about our necks, we 
must write them on the tables of our hearts And here, too, 
are the bones of our quarrel with British reaction, represented 
now by Mr Churchill and the Conservative Party In the 
years between the two wars they did not understand the 
elementary requirements of our new international society, 
they did not understand that the persecution of Jews in 
Berlin, the massacre of black men in Africa, the overthrow 
of democracy in Spain were intimate concerns, they did not 
begin to comprehend the meaning of the mighty convulsion 
in Russia, and as the Fascist tide swept across Europe, if they 
still retained any love of liberty, they had no appreciation 
that the world could not stay half slave and half free If they 
were blind and faithless then, how shall we expect them to 
be bold and adventurous now? 

‘But these, you may justly interrupt, are vague precepts, 
we want something more specific I have given some hint of 
the guiding principles for the same reason that a man who 
would walk straight across a vast meadow must set his cye 
on some object on the skyline Let me speak now of immediate 
questions Like Mr Churchill, I cannot deal with them ail, 
but I will seek to explain in brief our hopes and objectives 

“When the fighting 1s done, and even while we seek to 
bring the Pacific War to a speedy and triumphant conclusion, 
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the state of affairs in Lurope will remain a chief consideration 
in our foreign policy Mr Churchill tells us that we must at 
all costs forestall the menace of a resurgent German mulitarism 
and that for the rest our policy towards the various European 
countries must be largely opportunist This 18 a meagre 
conception, the product of the Tory mind, which still sees 
the business of diplomacy as a series of exchanges between 
chancellerics just as in the main they have preferred to fight 
the war by military means withqut the assistance of political 
weapons Certainly German mulitarism must be crushed— 
for ever We wonder if Tories know what that means, apart 
from the prelinunary removal and supervision of factories and 
industrial plants It means that for so long as the Allied 
occupation lasts and for long after we must pursue a policy 
of active interference in the social affairs of Germany The 
power of the great industrial combines—with which the 
British 1 edcration of Industrics once found it so agreeable to 
transact thea busincss—must be unravelled and destroyed 

Ihe power of the big landowners must be broken And since 
Lascasm loves a vacuum as much as Nature abhors it, very 
soon we will find that active steps must be taken to assist in 
building sclf-respectang German instituuons run by Germans 

‘Trade unions, co-operative socicucs and government-owned 
propertics—these are the kind of institutions which will have 
to be built We wonder how eagerly Conservative politicians 
wul be ready to encourage in Germany the kind of instututions 
they dislike at home And if we shirk these tasks, what else 
can be done? A mere policy of destruction will accomplish 
little an the end, as after 1918, that which 1s crushed may 
break out into a viper We suspect that the cry of eternal 
hate against Germany—whuich 1s not a policy, but no more 
than a cry and often ane used to subdue the guilty consmences 
of those who fostered German mulitarism in the pre-war 
years—will be employed by the Tones in the coming years 
to distract attention from the other necessary measures to be 
taken to safeguard the future peace And truly wars are not 
manufactured only in Germany, and the obliteration of 
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German mulitansm will form only a small part of our problem 
What of the other countries of Lurope the conquered 
and now liberated lands? Most of them have emerged more 
resolutely democratic than ever betore, for by no strange 
coincidence it was the rich and the reactionary who proved 
themselves the chief collaborators of the enemy and their 
influence 1s gone We declare that we are the friends of these 
popular movements kings and courtiers mean 1 othing to us 
We know that it is impossible for a revolutionary and demo- 
cratic Europe to live side by side with 4 reactionary Fngland, 
any more than it was possible for a Fascist Furope to exist 
side by side with a democratic Fnglind One or the other 
would perish Therefore just as we would not alow a new 
Fascism to arise in Germany, so we shill be prepared to 
intervene by diplomatic influence by economic policy and 
by overt action, if need be to assist our democritic friends on 
the Continent Do vou ash for an eaumple? [hen this ts our 
answer expect no kind words for General Princo from us 
our friends are in his dungeons By this policy we believe, 
England can recapture the moral leadersh.p among the 
nations which she commanded in the ninetcenth century, 
when Fnglish soldiers marched with Garibaldi and Fnglhsh 
statesmen assisted the dreams of Cavour 
“Our diplomacy will be ideological as the war has been 
ideological Yet this is not Ul London cin now be shelled 
from the coast of France Britun, even if she reduced her 
permanent diet to potato peel cannot build a navy, an air 
force, and an army to protect her Commonwealth, our 
security as a separate Fmpire and much more 1s a separate 
nation 1s irretnevably gone The maintenance of the Umted 
Nations and the growth of their partnership into some form 
of World Council 1s no mere desirable addition to mankind's 
amenities, it 1s the paramount necessity We shall strive with 
might and main to achieve it, and whatever failures befall 
we shall not be content until the goal 1s reached This 1s 
idealism, it 18 not to be scorned Behind international com- 
pacts, it 18 necessary to have power, says Mr Churchill The 
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idea 18 not ‘original, any member of the League of Nations 
Union could have told him as much when the Conservative 
Party was refusing to use power to withstand wanton 
aggression against Abyssinia in 1935 But how to get the 
power? Only statesmen and people with the idealism to 
understand that if they fail in this supreme task all else will 
be as a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal can supply 
that power Our purpose then will be to build an international 
society The corner-stone 1s provided by the twenty years’ 
Anglo-Soviet Alliance But we must found that society not 
merely on the political plane, 1t must be buttressed by 
kuropean and world institutions for dealing with such 
matters as money, oil, transport and food These are 
tremendous duties, but, as I said before, the inexorable 
demands of the age are tremendous, and unless they are 
met catastrophe will come 

“Within this society, the British Commonwealth has 
a particular mission Sometimes imperial subjects are debated 
at Westminster, and certainly we wish for the closest ties 
with the British Domimons There 1s no great difficulty 
The people of Australia, New Zealand and, we trust, soon 
of Canada, reveal that they do not look to the Right for their 
salvation Yet our relations with the Dominions present puny 
problems compared with another which 1s gigantic The 
British Empire 18 not a White Empire, its whole future 
depends on our relations with coloured peoples It 1s this 
fact that adds to the heavy consequences now at stake in 
India We want India to be free, free and, if she wishes, 
independent of Britain We say this, first, because we know 
that her friendship can be infinitely more valuable to us 
than an uneasy hegemony, and, second, because only Indians 
can effect the economic revolution required to Lift her people 
from abysmal poverty Therefore, contanued deadlock means 
calamity for ourselves as well as the Indians The deadlock 
will be broken We do not regard Mr Gandhi as a ‘naked 
fakir’ or Jawahrlal Nehru as a Japanese agent While they 
are among the chief leaders preferred by Indians, more 
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democratically chosen at least than the Maharayahs, with 
whom we have not refused to deal, we will talk with them— 
and we will talk outside prisons As in the case of our inter- 
national society, we shall not be content with failure Tor 
if we can succeed here, we shall have a better hope of success 
in Africa, where an equal peri! and opportumty awrut us 
England must be the black man’s champion wherever he 
resides, in our dealings with them, we have a great wrong 
to set mght and a continent to deliver In one century we 
carried human flesh as cargo trom Afmcan ports, in another 
we cheated native chieftains of their land in a third we 
drove them off their fields with the whip of penury to work 
mn our mines In this century we shall make amends, and no 
modern descendants of the slave traders shill deflect us 
from our mission 

“You must pardon me for speaking so lenethily of foreign 
issues But they will shape our lives whether we will it or 
not, and, however bowed down by your own cares and 
afflictions, I ask you to think and act as citizens of the world 
I ask you not to be distracted from these high ¢ndeavours by 
the demagogues who tell you falsely that peice and decency 
can be won by less noble striving We must build our world 
society We must succour Lurope We must make friends 
with India We must sive Africa England must play her 
foremost part in the business of mankind Those who would 
tell you differently, those who would wish you to look no 
further than the comforts of your own parish, will form the 
most dangerous advisers it was by their blindness and para- 
lytic hands that you were led to the beaches of Dunkirk 
But what, meanwhile, shall we do in our own country? 
There 1s plenty to be done Mr Churchill has described to 
you a series of White Papers upon which the Conservatives 
propose to act Some of them are good The Education Act, 
for instance, can bring a great advance and all obstacles to 
its enactment in practice must be ruthlessly removed I will 
not discuss the other plans in detail But Mr Churchill says 
that all these proposed benefits—full employment, better 
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housing, better health, better social services—can be obtained 
without a drastic change in the ownership of property in this 
country If that be so, why did not these private employers 
who controlled the industry of the country before, and who 
through the Conservative Party controlled the machinery of 
government, why did they not organise our affairs better in 
the years between the two wars? What guarantee have we, 
except their own protestations, that they will act differently 
in the future if they still retain the same power and the same 
authority in Parliament? We are sceptical whether the great 
monopolists, if they have their own way, will behave very 
differently in the future And if the economy of the country 
remains in the hands of private landowners, private coal- 
owners, private steel-masters, private electrical concerns, we 
do not believe that they will be able to act very differently, 
however much they might wish to do so The huge productive 
effort of wartume has only been made possible precisely 
because the m yor decisions about the ordering of the nation’s 
economy were taken out of their hands Moreover, even if 
these gentlemen should succeed in partly improving their 
pre-war habits, are we to be content with a few small mercies, 
a few larger crumbs dropped from their table? 


* T’ve heard of hearts unkind, hind deeds 
With coldness still returning, 
Alas! the gratitude of men 


Has oftener set me mourning 


s‘What a small advance in status 1s man prepared to accept 
in place of the rmght to stand erect! What meagre lives are 
we content to live on this most bountiful earth! What niggardly 
grants are we ready to take as our portion from the gain 
provided by the soaring genius for science which man 3s able 
to display! The tame has come, we believe, for the common 
people to break the power over their destiny of a small 
financial and industrial ohgarchy We can stand on our own 
feet and make a society in which wealth, so often acquired 
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by means which leaves whole communities destitute, shall 
not be the test of worth, a society in which no financial task- 
masters have the power to dictate, a society in which every 
child has the right to the same elevated standards These are 
the domestic measures which we propose to accomplish, and 
the dramatic energy which we display in achieving them will 
give us an authority in dealing with the other peoples of the 
earth which we can derive from no other source 

“Mr Churchill spoke of the traditions of his Party We 
have a tradition too, and we prefer it to the tradition of the 
Rich Man’s Party, which has sometimes shown itself chirntable 
amid its superfluity, sometimes afraid lest the refusal of con- 
cessions would provoke not and even rebelhon, but more 
often arrogant, cunning and vigilant in the protection of its 
own privileges Our tradition 1s made up of 2 long list of 
names, a few of them famous ind multitudes unknown, men 
who rebelled when they were treated as ikess than meno men 
who refused to regard foreigners as their natural enemics or 
black peoples as their natural victums, men who beheved 
that the whole community and not one class, privileged by 
birth or wealth, had the mght to shape our destiny The 
gospel they preached was laid down by Lom Pune, one of 
the most fearless in thit great company ‘Tt as not true’ he 
said, ‘that God made men rich and poor he made them 
male and female and gave them the whole earth for their 
inheritance’ We beleve that our people, if we so choose, 
can now enter upon that inheritance more wonderfully than 
ever before In one sense this terrible conflict which we have 
lived through together has given us the opportuntty When 
the French people overthrew the Bastille in 1789 they tore 
away its stones with their bleeding hands and flung them afar 
Afterwards they seized them agiin, and having hewn them 
into a different form, in order that they might be trampled 
under foot by the people forever, built with them the Bndge 
of the Revolution’ The huge political masonry which, by 
your courage and strength, you have overturned tn this war, 
the opportunity that you have carved for yourselves, can be 
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used to build a bridge—a bridge to that new society The 
decision is yours You have to choose between two worlds 
Upon the ruins of Fascism you may build more majestically 
than has ever been conceived before 

‘“*] have one word more At this election we are asking, not 
for office, but for power—power to fulfil these glorious 
ambitions For twenty years the Conservative Party has ruled 
this country Ihe next twenty years must be ours Strong as 
a tower in hope, we ask for victory now But if that should 
be withheld from us, two or three or four years hence we are 
confident that our warnings will have proved true What. 
ever befalls, whether we win or lose, we will be fighting then 
for the same ideals we fight for now Our struggle, which 1s 
your struggle, does not end Mr Churchill claamed that his 
party was the National Party That title 1s ours, for we are 
the spokesmen of the common people of England ” 
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